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. Eo Correspondents. 

T. O. G.—We have our eye upon the English Terriers. 
learn, will cost you $20 packed, and large sizes given. 

‘ The Bold.”—We roll “ off and on” here both ‘ten strikes” and ‘* spares.” We 
will send you the score of our next best game for your better understanding. —_— 

O. H —We had already written a letter for Mr. K. at the request of a fair friend of 
yours, when he called with your own soliciting one. é [ 

E. G. A.—If we do not hear from “ that thirty spot ’’ directly, we wil] put it up against 
your * dump” which ‘Ola Michigan” boned, and play you five strings for the two 
claims. “ The blood and body of the descendant of the immortal Warren” have not 
been seen in these parts since |ast summer. You may say to *‘the Director of the Phil- 
harmonic and C. C.,” that we will ** do ” for the pair of you if yon will come on. Brown, 
Tuttle & Co. have recently exported their old stock of cotton ; its place has been tem- 
porarily supplied with afew choice lots for immediate use, samples of which can be 
examined at their establishment. Send the article on the Yacht Clubs—do, that’s a good 
fellow. 

J. W. L.—Your epistle from B. will be given next week, and we shall be glad to hear 
from vou frequently. 

Gen. G. M. B.—The stock of “ portable liquids ” shal! be thought of, and we trust to 
“ meat and drink” with you and yours by the middie of July. Will write you at our 

pes leisure of the extent of our invitations, and other matters pertaining to the 
expedition. 

T. T. T.—Nothing beyond a copy of our three publications—cannot afford more at this 
time. 

J. M. S.—Sent you a communication from Boston by private hand relative to the K—y 
Ww t business that will amuse you. Thecopy of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book ” referred to has 
not reachedus. Let the Prof. send us a description of the fete. 

The ** Ex-Santa Fe Prisoner ” left us on Monday last for N.O. We took leave of him 
it the Jersey City Ferry ; he went off in a state of considerable excitement —leaving us 
a lock of his hair. however—under the immediate charge of a distinguished U.S. Mar- 
shal and ‘* The Man wot stole Pomeroy’s Trunk |” K.’s representative here has been 
“ buried’ since he left, and his * hide” is now “‘ hanging on the fence ;” it may be gra- 
tifying to his friends “‘ in parts unknown "to hear that his ‘ funeral ” ranged “ al! along 
from amazin’ to onkimmon !’’ 

We are compelled to defer the publication of “* Mr. Warrick in Distress ” until next 
weex. 


The Camelia Japonicas, we 
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SPORTING LITERATURE. 
Our London contemporary, “ Vates” of “The Eva,” will please accept 
our acknowledgments for a copy of ‘ Moore’s Eclipse Sporting Almanac for 
1844,’ edited by him. This superb broad sheet is embellished with a colored 
engraving of the race for the late St. Leger, won by Natwith, beating Cother- 
stune and Pr zefighter half a head, and is covered with an immense amount of 
interesting and useful information. 

‘ The Sporting Almanac and Oracle of Rural Life, for 1844,” is the name of 
an annual of m>re pretensions perhaps than the ore named above. The con 
tents are well selected and the embellishments, twelve in number, are, on the 
whole, superior to whit can be fairly expected from works issuing from the 
press at so cheap a rate ; the ‘“* Cow-house,” by Herring, jun., gives good proof 

f hereditary talent. Our space compels us to curtail the parody upun * Gray” 
(not the horse-keeper!) but enough is preserved to show its humorous or me- 
lancholy fidelity to the original :— 

An Elegy, written in a London Mail Coach Yard. 





BY A TRAVELLER. 





* Pulled up!"— Public Conveyance Dictionary. 


The bellman tolls the knell of parting bay— 
The neigh not heard—the four nv more we see ; 
The dragsinan homeward plods his dreary way, 
And leaves the world to railroads and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering ostler on the sight, 
And al! the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the idle wneels are trailed from light, 
And drowsy twklings lull, till hostess scolds. 
Save that from youder lemon-mantled bower 
The barmad o ‘he waiter doth complain 
Of such as hover ng 'nrough the eventug heor, 
But one “ws von,” or cold port nevus drain ! 


itdyve, that bar e-» shade, 

co-ts in mavy « mouldering heap, 
ous, fur ever laid, 
.¢ drab uppers, ever sieep! 


Beneath that ru 
Wieere heave 
Oo many separa « 
The rude tour 


The breezy cal! Goots at early morn, 
Che swallow o in coffee and thick bread, 

The cock’s shriii « srion, or the guard's lovd horn, 
No more shall 10.8 the dragsman trom his bed. 


For him so more the blazing hearth shal! burn, 
Or busy house atd fry bis evening fare ; 

No milkmaid, listenpg. leave her idle churn, 
Bebind the dour the envied kiss to share. 


Of: did the turnpike to the long horn yield, 

No word by wip or stubborn pikeman spo e; 
How jocund did he drive bis team, by field, 

By hedge, by wuod. by cots, by staring folk ! 


Let not Directors mock his usefal toil, 
His whistling noise, bis dovble-thonyings sure ; 
Nor screeching eugines—heard at least a mile— 
Get up the steam against the oppress’d and poor! 


The panell’d beraldry, the box’s power, 

And ail that three outsiders freely gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour, 

The paths of railroads leads but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye firstclass! fiodim one afault, 
Who from the drag would Time's tarpaulin raise ; 
Recal the long-drawn lash and ftetted bait 
Of two brown wheelers an@ two restiess greys. 


* * = * 


Locked in, and lonely—in the train ove sighs— 
Some bye-house drop in vain the thirst requires, 
As from a streaming tomb poor nature cries, 
Answered by ashes from their wonted fires ! 
* * * 
Haply some boary-beaded guard shal! say— 
Oft have we see» him peep with early yawn, 
Brushing from dork brown boot toops dirt away, 
To meet the vown coach on the upland dawn. 


‘* Here on the box he fixed his solemn breech, 
And wreathed his long, elastic whip so high, 

Or ‘neath the bar the lurching leader reach, 
And point the thong upo» the labcring thigh. 


* + * * 


‘* One day I missed him upon Shooter's Hill, 
Along Blackheath—nor where he took his tea; 
No other came !—nor yet beside the till— 
Nor up the road—nor at Marsh gate was he. 


* The next in goode-train, in cheap array, 
Fast threugh a tunne!-path we saw him borne ; 
Approach—but listen to the notice, pray ! 
They use a whistle where they used a born!” 


EPITAPH. 


Here lies the Jehu, slap upon the eaith, 
A youth to kicks and custom—now unknown ; 
Fair Shearman frowns now at his useless birth, 
For Engineering mark'd him for her own. 


Large was the bounty (something good per year), 
Insides and out a recompense did send ; 

He gave his Misses all he had—or near ;— 
He must keep something for his Ladye-friend. 


No further seek his whip—his reina—his clothes ; 
(The train has drawn his frailties off the road) 
Up in the club room how they all repose! 
He’s reached the Terminus—the last abode ! 





Tuorrs, the author of ‘‘ Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter,” etc, was in New 
Osleans, on a visit, on the 10th instant. His paper—the “ Concordia In- 
telligencer”—has increased in interest with every publication siuce his con- 
nection with it. The following paragraphs will give some idea of Thorpe’s 
editorials :— 

Bear Ficut on Tensas.—During our rambles of the past summer, we 
were seated one sultry afternoon with our friend P——, who resides on Ten- 
sas, in this parish, engaged in discussing various matters in the backwoods 
sporting line—hunting, fishing, &c., &c., in all their varieties. 
whiling away the time, an old and favorite servant of his, came to the gal.- 
lery and asked the loan of his “ yager,” for the purpose of killing a deer. 
The old fellow spoke so confidently of “doing the thing,” that we asked 
why he was so certain of success ! 

& “ Why, los a bless you master, jist as certan as dat gun is pinted at de deer, 
da is bound tocome ; and dis one dat [ is ater, “ uses” "bout de corner of de 
corn-field, and 1 sees him every day when I goes ater de cattle.” 

The gun was handed him, and off he started; as the point specified by 
him was within hearing from the house, we waited impatiently for the report 
ot the yager, an hour—-and anuther passed—when we were start'ed by the 
loud hallooing of Tony, and proceeded at once toward the point fixed upon 
for the slaughter of the deer. On nearing the scene of action, we met him 
returning in most woful plight, his clothes torn to shreds, his tace scratched, 
and his whole person besprinkled with mud and blood. “ Halloo! Tony, 
what’s the matter ?”—“ Eh, eh; master I got used up dat time—I met a mon- 
strous big black bar, jist round de corner da, he looked at me mighty savage ; 
he riz on me and stood upon his hind legs, so much like a nigger, dat I was 


right into me, and so [tuk de gun and give it tu him right over de head— 
and we fit and fit twill he got me down, and I thonght I wus a gone case—he 
squeezed me so tight dat my breff was most done, and when I hollered dat 
last time | gin out.” 

It seems thatabout the time of that last “ holler,” another of the negroes 
made his appearance and rescued Tony from his “ fix.” The yager wasso 
bent and battered—having rather a light barre), that it was rendered for a 
time entirely useless. Old Tony swears vengeance against “bar,” of al! 
ages, sizes, sexes, and conditions, and declares that they ‘“shan’t cum the 
nigger over him de nex time.” 





“Tae Forore to Vicrorta.--Many speculate upon the future history of 
this interesting lady. There are things in the polilical horizon of Great 
Britain, th t may go on and destroy the empire in Victoria’s day, and imalre 
hera refugee ia a foreign land. It issaid she is aware of the slight tenure 
of her own power, and is providing for the future by increasing her private 
fortune. Should she ever be dethroned, we would advise her to come to 
America, and as Albert is a true and good Dutchman, by settling in some of 
the back counties ef Pennsylvania or New York, and making himself pop- 
ular, he would stand a chance, with the in elligence of his wile, to get into 
the Legislature, and thus, instead of being a mere sovereign, he would have 
the honor of representing a crowd of them. We mention this thingasa 
hintto Victoria. 








RIFLE SHOOTING IN MISSISSIPPI. 
VicksBurRG, Dec. 27th, 1843. 


Mr Editor —On my arrival here, [ became acquainted with Dr. Peck, who 
is not only a perfect gentleman, but also an excellent shot with the rifle 


give him one inch a shot, or 25 inches in 25 shots. 
the distance was 215 yards at rest; Dr. Peck shot for me. 
with ease ; the Doctor's 25 shots measured in the aggregate 109 inches, which 
at first view you will pronounce very por shooting, but when I tell you he shot 
in a gale of wind, you will no doubt be more charitable. As bad as the day was 
he put 18 of his balls in a 7 inch buliseye. I then offered to shoo: a little rifle, 
the weight of which is 4} pounds, at 200 yards for $200 a side against the best 
rifle in Miss., but found no customer. Phe next day the Doctor and a num. 
ber of bis friends, including myself, went out to try one of my rifles, which he 
subsequently purchased ; the company fired alternately, 43 shots, at rest, dis- 
tance 215 yards, wh ch measured in the aggregate 103} inches measured to 
the break of the ball—average Zin 3-8—1-32 inches a shot. 

If you consider this of sufficient importance to give ita place in your excel- 
lent paper you are at liberty to do so. 

Very respectfully, your Obt. Servt. P. PoLMaTEeEx. 
Note by the Editor.—P. Foumareer is of the firm of Wright & Polmateer, 


Poughkeepsie, N. York, Gun makers. 


I won the match 





Another Fish Story —Our Pailadelphia correspondent writes us to the fol- 
lowing effect :—“* As you were kind enough to publish my fish story of last 
week, I send you another from the same source. In the early part of last 
summer a friend of mine in Norfolk, Va., wrote to me that he had been robbed 
of several five dollar go!d pieces marked on the head with a capital T., by a 
man that he had employed to catch shad for the Philadelphia market, and the 
fellow had hid them in some shad that were sent here for salo. He wished me 
to enquire among my friends, to see if they had bought any of the shad ; I told 
several of the circumstance, and one Jay I was in Mr. W.’s wine store telling 
him about the fish, when he exclaimed—“ I bought one! I bought one!” He 
went to his desk and brought out one of the identical gold pieces marked with a 
capital T on the head, aad said his servant had taken it out of a shad that he 
had bought in market the week before. ‘Curious, wasn't it" ” 


Yours, H. J.S. 





The Ladies’ Companion for February is just issued, embellished with two 
fine steel engravings end an elegant plate of the fashions. 





While thus | 


afeard toshvot—eh! eh! but I was scared and could’nt shoot; he pitched | 


| 
| 
| 





| I> Some rare and beautiful Paris editions of books On Sporting, in the French 
| language, are on sale in this city. There are 108 vols , most of them embel- 
' lished with superb engravings, and all of them elegantly bound. Apply to the 
| editor, who regrets his inability to add them to his own library. 
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MR. KENDALL’S NARRATIVE. 


NARRATIVE OF THE TExan Santa Fe ExpeEpiTion, with an account of the capture of 
the Texans—their march to the City of Mexico, and subsequent imprisonment, etc., 
etc. 2 vols. illustrated with engravings, maps, etc. New York, Harper & Brothers. 


Such, as near as we can recollect, is the title of the most unique work we 
have read for many a long day. In style, in language, and in matter, it is 
equally peculiar. An air of truthfulness pervades the whole that reminde the 
reader of the great De For, and enlists his sympathies like the ‘ wondrous 
tale” of Crusoe. It is a work fresh from the hands of a faithful eye-witnese 
on whose mind every scene and every novelty impressed themselves as with 
the point of adiamond. There is a simplicity—a naive even in the style that 
| stamps every thing with the impress of reality, and we set off with the author 
on hie adventurous journey imbued with all his solicitudes, and with eager cu- 

riosity await the etriking scenes which we know must present themselves in 
the unexplored and pathless wilderness. We at once enter into all his feelings, 
and as if an occupant of a corner in that little wagon, which an accident for @ 
time compelled him to use, we see all he sees—indulge the same hopes—feel 
his anxleties—experience his excitemeuts, and almost enjoy his grateful repasts, 
and suffer a sympathetic hunger when he starves. 

What a prairie life was his! All was proportionate and in keeping. The 
magnitude of the enterprise—the number of companions—the boundless re- 


| 








| gions— the quantities and character of the game—the unutterable sufferings— 


the great scale on which every thing was done; hunting by hundreds 
and killing by thousands—careless of the present and utterly reckless of 





| 


the future, with Indian-like indifference they proceed on their route until 
they find themselves in a state of hopeless starvation, terminated only by capti- 
vity or death. The whole expedition seems a daring frolic of some wild spi- 
rits who were tired of even the novelties of a border life in Texas. They 
doubtless had a distinct object in view, but the charm consisted in the fact that | 
it could only be attained by enduring a thousand privations and escaping the 
most imminent dangers while traversing the vast plains spread out between 
them and the ultimate point of their journey. It is their sojourn in and final pas- 
sage over these boundless prairies, that affords the author the best materials for 
his graphic pen, and the reader will find he has not neglected the opportunity 
‘o avail himself of the novel iacidents and situations that were daily and hourly 


occurring. I: is from this portion of the volumes that we have occasionally en- 





riched our own columns, and the avidity with which, we learn, they have been 


, perused by our readers, betokens the estimation which the public at large will 
| entertain for the entire work. 


Some most painful but interesting pages are devoted tothe recital of the 
iuhuman barbarities inflicted on the expedition after its capture by the Mexi- 
The long march of the prisoners of nearly two thousand miles over the 
dreary plains of the table lands of Mexico—their privations and unspeakable 


cans. 


| sufferings, and their fina! imprisonment in Hospitals among lepers and the 








— 


} 


Woile exhioiting » y :1fles tu the Doctor and his friends, I was challenged by a | 
genileman who 1s reputed to be the best rifle shot in Miss. fur $50 a side, me to | 
I accepted his challenge ; | 


small pox, are the themes of many touching and impressive chapters. Others 
are devoted to descriptions of Mexico—her cities, people, edifices, and natural 
scenery. 

But here we must pause, for we have not the leisure had we the inclination to 
enter minately into a critical examination of this admirable “ Narrative.” 
Having however enjoyed the opportunity of reading a great portion of it as it 
was passing through the press, we feel great confidence in our opinion of its 
intrinsic merits. We therefore warmly commend it to our friends and the 
reading world as one of the most amusing and exciting narratives that has ever 
falen in our way. Every thing is novel and fresh, and told in a way that none 
but the amiable and mirth-seeking author has ever attempted. 

We learn it willbe published in a few weeks by the Messrs. Harrgrs, and 
‘hey can hardly be mistaken in anticipating an immediate sale of the entire edi- 
tion, and aa early demand for the second. 

The extracts which are subjoined are confined to the first volume. We 
commence our clippings with an account of the arrival of the author at Hous- 
ton, on his way to join the Santa Fe Pioneers near Austin. This extract will 
show the general tone of feelmg in Texas in relation to the Expeudi ion, the 
anxiety of all to join it, with a descriptivn of the purchase of an * out fit,” 
KENDALL, as we have before stated, is now at Houston :— 


Here all was bustle and preparation. A company of volunteers, comprising 
some of the most enterprising youvg men residiug in and about Houston, had 
been formed, and all were busy nm king arrangements for thew departure for 
Austin, the point whence the expedition was to take the line of march for Santa 
Fe. Every gunsmith in the place was occupied, night and day, in repairmg 
guns and pistols ; every saddier was at work manufacturing bullet-pouches, and 
mending the saddles and bridies of the volunteers—all was hurry, preparation, 
and excitement . 

To give some idea of the opinions entertained at Houston, of the objecteof 
the expeditionto Santa Fe, | will here describe the general tone of cunversa- 
tion. Hardly a word was said of any hostile collision with the inhabitants of 
New Mexico; on the contrary, a chase after buffaio ora brush wita the 
Cau.anches or some of the hostile trines known to be wandering about the 
immense Western prairies, was the principal topic upon every tungue. _Oid 
campaigners and hunters were among the speakers, and the wild stories they 
teld of their forays upon the borders and beyond the borders of civilizativun, of 
their hair-breadth ’scapes and encounters with bears, rattiesnakes, Camanches, 
buffaloes, and other iohabitants of the boundless prairies, with the thousand 
aod one tales of the marvellous these frontier Leather Siockings always have 
at their command—either ready made or easy of construction at the time of 
need—all served to render those who had already made up their minds (o join 
the party more eager than ever, and induced the lukewarmto “ pack up” 
and fuliow their example. 

I remained at Houston some three or four days, in which I made additional 
arrengements for the tour. Determined to be in no way connected with the 
expedition, farther than travelling with it at my own pleasure, and for such time 
as might suit my own interest and convenience, I had scrupulously avoided in- 
volving the Texan government in the least expeuse in providing the minutest 
article of my outfit. My rifle—short, but heavy barrelled, aod throwing a ball, 
(twenty-four to the poond) with great strength and precision, a long distance— 
[ had purchased of the well known Dickson, of Louisville, Ky., and a most ex- 
cellent rifle it was. My pistols, powder and lead, bowie and other knives, 
blankets, accoutrements for my horse, and other implements and articles neces- 
sary for a prairie tour, [ had picked up here and there—some having been given 
me by my kind friends in New Orleans, while others [ had purchased before 
leaving that city. My necess:ties now required lutle save a horse, and as this 
was ene of the most important poimts in an efficient “ fit out,” | determined 
‘0 take my time and obtain a good one. 

Any one who has entered the Houston horse-market with the intention of 
purchesing, is well aware that it is easy enough to buy a nag, but not so easy 
to procure one of the right sort. When it became know. that I wished)to 
operate a little in horseflesh as a purchaser, all sorts of nags were * trowed out” 
by the different dealers and proprietors, There was the heavypAmericao horse, 
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wbove owner bad probably enteridTezas by the iiland or R 
end wishing to return by way.of a 


Dege different sentples Sarotlered forty inepection, witb the 

s of their man jts, particularly the great powers of end 
Fon so large an sanertapont I found not a atl difficulty in making a s 
tion. I looked, with an eye of fondness and craving, upon @ bea ai at nag, 
Spanish, half wild, of fine sction and most delicate pots. 2 thought of 
“show off” I could make upon a horse of this peculiar description, for he had 
an ambliog and a proud gait, but just at this moment pradence suggested the 
idea of the long journey I had me, and J purchased @ heavy and powerful 
American horse for four ti sum with which I could have bought the 
spotted and sprightly Spanish pony. He was far from being ** a good horse to 
look at,” but was “an excellent one to go,” and never was money better in- 
vested. Bravely, and without once flagging, did he carry me my long jourvey 
ibrough, ever ready to start off on a buffalo or other chase, and enduring to the 
jest. “Jum the’ Boteher”—not a very romantic or euphonious name, but so he 
wes called by the man of whom I psrchased him—is now in the hands of the 
Mexicans, and sincerely do I hope they have treated him with more kindness 
and consideration than they did his master. 


A small party of Texans, the author accompanying them, make the hezardous 


trip from Austin to San Antonio, across prairies which have always been rated 
as the scenes of frays innumerable with hostile Indians. They reach the latte’ 


place at midnight, after one or two exciting Wweidents :— 


Late as it was, the sound of a violin drew me across the plaza or principal 
square, and up one of the narrow streets leading to 1:. Poor Power, in one of 
bis plays, used to say that “ wherever you hear a fiddle you are pretty sure to 
find fun ;” io the present instance I found a fandango. As I entered the room, 
which was destitute of other floor than the bard earth, and lighted by two or 
three coarse tallow candles, a single couple were shuffiing away, face to face, 
and keeping time to a cracked violin. Ever and anon the woman would sing 
a verse w Spanish, doth herself and male partner standing until its completion. 
Then they would shuffle away again, using a species of break-down, a 
step, eutirely devoid of grace and ease. Another verse and then another shofite, 
and the dance was over. The woman waa as destitute of beauty as an Egyp- 
tian mummy—in fact, if dried, would have made a very good counterfeit of one 
of those curiosities; her partner was even more ugly. Some half dozen slo- 
venly, badly-dressed Mexican girls were s tting upon benches at either end of 
the room, while an old woman io one corner was selling paper cigers and vile 
whiskey.” I passed through an open door, jeading into a back room, where 
were a small party of men and women betting at monte. I lost a couple of dol- 
jare “ just to get the hang of the game,” as the facetious Sam Slick would say, 
and then retired to my lodgings. Here 1 had no other bed than my own 
blankets and the hard earth floor; if anything cen be harder than such a couch 
I have yet to find it, and my experience has been rather extensive. A plank 
really seems to have a ‘soft side,” and those who have tried both, as I have, 
will say that there is a species of ‘ give,” if ] may be allowed the expression, 
to a stone floor; but a Mexican, hard trodden, earth floor has a dead solidity 
about it which fairly makes the tired bones ache again. The experierce of 
the few past days now came like an uppleasant panorama across my mind, and 
I began to reflect that I had a rough life in perspective ; but as every one said 
“ it was nothing after getting used to it,”’ I resolved to * go ahead.” 
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The Santa Fe pioneers are now upon the journey towards New Merico, and 
bave reached the buffalo range high up onthe Brazos. Ata night camp on 
Deer Creek, while a smal! party were congregated around a fire previous to 
spreading their blankets upon the ground, the following conversation took 
place. On the following day the Texans were among the buffalo. From this 
description Chapman has made a spirited sketch, which forms one of the finest 
illustrations of the Narrative :— 


The stories this night in camp were al! in relation to buffalo, the abundance 
of *sign” in the shape of tracks, ard places where the grass had been eaten 
close, plainly denoting that we were in the vicinity of a large herd. The old 
campaigners, and there were many among us, told stories of the immense 
number they had seen at atime, while the harum-scaram youngsters of the 
camp would listen eagerly to their tales, manifesting, at the same time, a rest- 
less impatience to be emong the huge monarchs of the prairies. 

‘How many buffalo did you ever see at one time !’’ asked a young man, 
whose greatest achievement nad been the bringing down a fat buck, addressing 
one of the oldest backwoodsmen in camp. 

‘* Can't say, exactly—probably between two and three million !” replied the 
old one, with a cool, matter-of-fact indifference, as much as to say that he was 
keeping as near the truth as possible. 

} wae an attentive listener to this conversation, and could not but remark 
the singular expression on the countenance of the young mau. At first, he par- 
tially closed his left eye, and opening his right to its utmost width, gezed in- 
tently in the face of the old hunter with a look half comic, half incredulous. 
Then, as if thinking he might not have fully understood the answer to his 
question, he turned his head to one side, somewhat after the manner of a hog 
in an oak grove listening for the fall ef an acorn, and curving his left hand into 
the form ot a half-moon and placing it behind his ear, so as to be certain of 
hearing every word, he again addressed his older and more experienced friend 
with " Perbaps I mistook your answer—zwhat number of buffalo did you say 
you had seen at one time?” , 

Between two and three million!” repeated the old one, with a countenance 
as immovable as though it bad been made of cast-iron. , 

* Y-e-s,” drawled the youngster, with that peculiar tone and expression 
which signify that one neither believes nor disbelieves a story, or, in other 
words, intimating that while he did not wish the old campaigner to think he 
altogether discredited the number, he was at the same time anxious to avoid 
being considered over credulous by entirely swallowing a story which might 
possivly be intended asaquiz. As for myself, I did not believe a word the old 
bunter said, but rather thought he was indulg'ng an appetite for which all of 
his class are notorious, that of ** stretching’ their stories far beyond the line 
between the probable and incredible. Since then, however—in fact, the very 
next day—l! * saw sights” which induced me to alter my mind, and to give the 
aged borderer more credit for eae | withia the bounds of probability than I 
was at first willing to accord him. do not say that I have seen “ between 
two and three million ” at the same time ; but [ have stood upon a high roll of 
the prairie, with neither tree vor bush to obstract the vision in any direction, and 
seen these animals grazing “pon tke plain and darkening it at every point. 
There are perhaps larger herds of buff:lo at present in Northern Texas than 
anywnere else on the Western praires, their most formidable enemies, the In 
dians, uot ranging sv low duwo io large parties, on account of the whines; but 
I was tuid efat every year tneir uuimbers were graduaily decreasing. wood their 
range, owing to the appreeca of white seitiers from the East and South, be- 
comuy mure aod more circumscribed. |: would seem almost impossible, espe- 
cially to one who has seen them, numerous as the sands of the seashore, on 
their immense natural pastures, that the race can ever become extinct ; but 
when be reflects upon the rapid strides civilization is making Westward upon 
the dumain of the buffalo. he 1s Drvughi to feel that the noble race will suon be 
known on'y as @ thing of the past. 

Tee wh tes have two ways of hunting these animals. One is to creep up 
with as ort distance, and shoot them with a rifle carrying a heavy ball, or 
with a musket—a mode of huoting seldom resorted to except by those who are 
in want of meat. The other way is to sally out after them on hurseback, armed 
with heavy holster-pistois, run alongsice, while under full speed, and shoot from 
the vadule. Of all huuting in the world, this is probably the most exciting, at 
the same time involving the sportsman in nv little danger. The horse that has 
beén trained to it soon gets as fond of the sport as his master, will run directly 
up within three or four yards of the immense animal, and is always ready to 
sheer off and get out of the way in case the buffalo shows a disposition to fight. 
When the hunter wants meat he rides in among the animals, and singles out a 
fat cow or 8 young bull, which he marks for his own—if he is merely hunting 
for the sport, or for ** grandeur ” as it is called in the West, he attacks the 
oldest and largest bull he can find, and continues to blaze away at him with bis 
pistols until he brings bim down. He may possibly secure the tongue of the 
enimal—the carcass is soon sought and preyed upon by the legion of buzzards 
which are ever on the scent. 

_ Early on the morning of June 24:h we left our encampment on Deer Creek, 
intending to reach Little River before night. We had travelled but a few miles 
before the cheering cry of “ Buffalo! buffalo!” was heard along the line. Di- 
rectly abead, on the right and left of our road, innumerable small black objects 
could be seen, more resembling stumps than aught else. As we slowly ap- 
proached them the objects became more distinct, gave signs of life, and ap- 
aoe. to be slowly moving about on the interminable prairie. When within 
® mile it was evident, even to those who had only seen badly-executed 
woodcuts of the animal in “ picture-books,” that they were buffaio, spread out 
ON the berm space, and in countless numbers. ; 
* Srsedbibtdall orders had been given the volunteers not to break their dou- 
ad uhietitin 14'le a could restrain the youngsters from leaving the command 
. g 10 5° exciting chase. The merchants, and others uot attached to 
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ia the hunt continued steadily along, myself and Mr. 
0, in rsey carry-al! ean n? mith het Gees Oh mesed we 
ves h surty and confusior. We hed not advanced a mile, afier reaching 
the out ° se herd, before we were in their midst, seeing noth- 
in any direction save the is anim als speeding along at a heavy. lum- 
bering gallop, the larger ones more resembling loads of hay in motion than any- 
thing else I can liken them to. In the distance, far as the eye could reach, they 
wete seen quietly feeding upon the short prairie grass, and apparently uncon- 

scious of the wild riot and danger so near at hand. 

Unable tv mount a horse, I could not join the exciting chase; yet I could 
plainly see and enjoy the anmated scene. At times, 1 could discern one of 
our men, apparently hemmed in on allsides by the frightened and infuriated 
animals, and running the greatest risk of being run over aud trampled tothe 
earth. Anon, the smoke of a pistol would rise, followed quickly by the re- 
port, and then succeeded a general and confised scattering. Perchance a bull 
—for ‘he * green-horns” generally select the largest of tne herd as affording a 
better mark—would be seen to totter, his tail lashing the air in furious circles, 
and then tu tumble headlong to the earth ; at another time, one of the animals, 
wounded and rendered furious by pain, would rush blindly and madly at his 
pursuer. The largest number of horses were entirely unused to the sport, 
and “ fought shy” of the unsightly animals; others, again, had been regularly 
trained, and would eagerly carry their riders ep 'o the buffalo, end allow them 
to “ bang and blaze” away, pistol after pistol, without starting, or even moving 
a moscle. Sach is a faint description of the stirring scenes I saw around me 
on that day’s travel, 

Among the merchants was a wild, frolicking Irishman, named Fitzgerald, one 
of the best fellows that ever the sun shone upon. Fitz. as he was universally 
called, was descended from one of the best families iu Ireland, nearly every 
member of which has been distinguished as an officer in the British service. 
His mother was a daughter of the celebrated Archibald Hamilton Rowan, who 
acted so conspicuous a part in the Irish rebellion of ’98, and one of his uncles, 
a major-general in the English army, bas recently returned to Englard from 
Bombay, where he was governor. As several of Fizgerald’s brothers held 
commissions in the British service, his family thought it expedient to make a 
clergyman of him, although nature had intended him for anything but that. 
To carry out their plans successfully they sent bim, when only some eight years 
of age, to a schoo! near Boulogne, in France. There he learned the usua! amount 
of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and, aecording tv his own statements, an extra 
ainount of mischievous practices generally. At the age of eighteen he return- 
ed to Ireland, and on his peremptorily refusing to take holy orders his father 
ordered him to Jamaica, to fil! a lucrative station he bad procured for bim in 
the customs. He set off for that is'and, but on getting as faras London, he 
saw the walls covered with handbills calling upon volunteers for Genera! 
Evans's Legiou, then about to embark for Spain to the assistarce of Isabella 
Here was just the thing that suited Fitagerald’s wild temperament and arden: 
impulses, and tu eulist, leaving the c ustoms at Jamaica to regulate themselves, 
was his first movement. Arnved in Spain, he was promoted, step by step, for 
his gallant conduet, and finally, for skilfully aud successfully leading a forlorn 
hope, received a captain’s commission, and was also created a knight of the Or- 
der of St. Ferdinand. The return of the Legion to England left Fitz without 
employment ; but hearing that he could obtain a commission ia the Persian ar- 
my, he pushed for that country to join the service. Finding. on reaching hs 
new and singular destination, that there was little fighting and less pay, he re- 
turned to England. He next visited the Cape of Good Hope, either with or in 
search of his father, and from that point went to Van Diemen's Land and the 
parts adjacent. Thence he returned to England, taking Brazil in his route. A 
life of inactivity he could not endure ; so hearing that there was not only fun 
but fighting in Texas, he embarked for that Republic by way of New Orleans. 
We next hear of him selling dry goods at San Antonw de Bexar. This busi 
ness, however, did not prevent bim from joining the different expeditions against 
Mexicans and Indians that were continually fitted out at that place, and in this 
way he became enamored of a prairie life—a feeling which induced him to join 
the Santa Fe Expedition. Educated in France, he spoke the French lan- 
guage, and bis three years’ sojourn in Spain had given him a smattering of 
Spanish—enough, at all events, to carry on an ordinary conversation. 

Always willing, ready, and among the first to enter into any madcap dar- 
ing, or break-neck scrape, asa matter of course Fitz led off the chase after 
the bufialo. He was mounted on a gameand untiring Mexican pony, loaded 
down with saddle-bags, water-gourd, blankets, and the miscellaneous equi- 

ge which constitutes the fil-out of a campaigner; bat all this did not deter 

im from starting off at once. Away he went in neck-or-nothing ctyle, rd- 
ing up to the first buffalo he met, and banging away with his pistuls as fast as 
he could load and fire. In all his wanderings he bad never met with buffalo 
before, and so exciling was the dangerous sport of riding among them that 
he conld not command himself. In the mad chase he lost first his hat, then 
his blanket, and finally his saddle-bags and water-gourd ; but these were 
mere trifles when such game was tn sight, and as Fitz never stopped to pick 
them up, they are probably now lying ou the prairie in the exact places 
where he mg a them. 

My friend Falconer, too, was seized with a ft of excitement. His horse, 
however, unlike that of Fitzgerald, wax a seda‘e, quiet, slow-and-easy kind 
of animal, holding a gallopor canter in such special abhorrence that neither 
whip nor spur could induce him to indulge in either. Sii)l] Falconer must 
needs have a trot afier the buffalo, as he could not chase them in a gallop; 
and it was droll enough to see a gentleman, who had siarted upon the expe- 
dition in search of strange weeds, stones, and the picturesque, now jogging 
along after buffalo, with a glass raised to his right eye. As he was armed 
only with a double-barreiled gun, loaded, probably, with bird shot, he did not 
essay the killing of any of the huge monsters by which he was at iimes sur- 
rounded. 

The number of buffalo killed during the day, in our immediate vicinity, | 
was twenty-eight; the number of prisoners taken in the shape of young 
calves, some ten or twelve. As to getting the number of wounded, that 
would have been impossibie. 

In the afternoon we reached Little River, where we encamped for the 
night, and where we had a feast of choice buffalo meat, tongue, and also the 
marrow-bunes of that anima!; some of the calves also were killed, and fur- 
nished us with delicious veal. Thesimplethings followed our men intocamp | 
without the ieast trouble. It was only necessary to blind their eyes with the 
hands for a moment, push their noses to the ground, and hold them in that 
position until their dams were out of sight. On raising their heads they 
would stare abou:, and the first object that caught their gaze, whether man 
ar horse, they would follow like dogs. Thus ended our first day among the 
immense buffalo herds of the Western Prairies. 

We shall resume our extracts from this entertaining “ Narrative’ next 


week, 


















Another Jorum of “ Punch.” 


Te be opened for the Holideys, 
PUNCH’S ANNUAL JOKE SHOW, 
AND 
EXHIBITION OF COMIC PRIZE STOCK, 
CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 
THREE HUNDRED THOROUGH-BRED WITTICISMS, 
WHICH WILL BE FOUND COLLECTED IN 
PUNCH’S ALMANAC FOR 1844! 

The whole of the jokes are reared by the same hands as those which obtain 
every week the silver and copper medals from the public, who are always the 
best judges of a good thing. The cu's, which are of a kind to invite the pub- 
lic to come again (and again) are by 
MESSRS. KENNY MEADOWS, LEECH, AND HAMERTON. 
Among the other attractions of this unpreceiented Joke Show will be found 


A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHY OF JENKINS, 


from the cradle of infancy to the scissars-bedstead of manhood ! 








The Crossing Agency. 

One of our last numbers contained the advertisement of a gentleman who 
offered a douceur of twenty shillings to any one who could procure him a per- 
manent crossing to sweep. As genius is at a low ebb, and that occupation 
appears to afford the best opening for an industrious man to get his living by, 
Punch has opened an agency for providing situations. From his long acquaint- 
ance with the stree's and courts of London, he is well able to give the particu- 
lars of the most eligible, which are ali to be had immediately. 


A famous maddy opportnnity, with other disadvantages, at the south-west 
coraer of Bedford-square. The Commissioners of Sireet Discomfiture have 
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B. 
The reversionary interest of a life-crossing, with retail lucifer business at- 
tached, from the corner of King William street to Hungerford Market. The 
present incombent has long suffered under the combined influences ot gin and 
asthma. The influx of passengers, which will take place upon the bridge be- 
ing completed, will be so considerable, that any one wishing to enrich his de- 
scendants in the sixth generation, will find this an eligible opportunity. 
N. B —A coffee-stail from 4 to 8 A. M. 
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C. 

A frequented pass in Lincotn’s-Ton Fields, and another from Chancery-Lane 
to the Temple. Li tle labor is required at these crossings, the majority of the 
passers-by being rather addicted than otherwise to diriy ways. 

-- D. VALUABLE INVESTMENT. 

With immediate possession, the present proprietor being about to retire op- 
on his appointment to a residence in New South Wales, the long established 
crossing leading from the Mansion House tu the Bank of England, in which 
possessions of untold value are sccumulated. This fortunate thoroughfare 
leading eventually to the wealth of a natiov, derives additional mterest from 
having been the favored promenade of the Lord Mayors of London whenever 
their business obliged them to visit the Bank. The constant influx of visitors 
enabled the late owner to trap his broom for many years, until compelled to 
brush~ instead, through effecting an irregular transfer; which, whatever his 
doubts upon the subject might previously have been, led to bis ultimate con- 
viction. The thoroughfare enjoys a perpetual succession of mud in the driest 
seasons, from the constantly flowing stream of omnibuses passing over it; end 
the unavoidable detentiun of nervous travellers in the middle of the road, is of 
the greatest advantage in soliciting charity. 

Full particulars of these various statements may be obtained at the Punch 
Office, and Dick has received the strictest orders to exhibit the utmost courtesy 
ta all applicants, 





New Books received by Punch. 


I. 
The Moderately-sized Country town. By the Author of ‘* The Great Metro- 
polis.” 


“ Tois work displays great reseerch and the most delicate powers of obser- 
vation. The description of the * pump in the market-place,’ in particular, is so 
true, so marvellously characteristic, that, could pumps delineate :hemselves, 
one would at once pronounce it to be written by a pump! No library will be 
complete without ‘ The Moderately sized Country-town.’” Evening paper. 

IT 


The Grandmothers of England. By the Authoress of ** The Women of Eng- 
land,” ** Phe Daughters of England,” &e. 

‘In the name of the grandmothers of England, we thank the authoress for 
the valuable moral instruction conveyed in this elegant volume. No grand- 
mother’s education will be complete till she has read and re-read the ‘ Grand. 
mothers of Englaud.’ The book is the very best guide to oval suction extant.” 


Morning paper. 
The Babies of England \ 7 
The Cooks of Ergland | 
The Washerwomen of England a 
The Charwomen of England A a oa 
The Apple-women of England ; ee COTE 
The Bathing women of England ) 
Ill. 
The Barnaby’s Nowhere ; being the ultimate sequel of * The Barnabys.” By 
Mrs. Trollope. 


By the Authoress of 





A Geographical Conundrum by Mr, Gunter.—Q. Which is the coldest 
river? 

A. The Ice-is (Isis). 

Punch's Condensed Magazine. —IJII Sporting Life. By Lord W. Len- 
nox.— What equals on earth the delight of the huotemao—for whom foams so 
richly the cup of delight? Ob! this 1s a pleasure that’s worthy of princes, 
eud health in its wanderings will ever be found. Hark, follow, bark! hark fol - 
low, bark, hark, hark! 

Bright Chanticleer proclaims the morn; and the dusky night rides down the 

sky, which ushers it in, as the lark spricgs from the corn and proclaims that this 
day astag must die. Aud when the resy morn appearing paints with gold the 
verdant lawn, tu the felds we repair; and, as tae forester sounds the cheerful 
horn, we hie to the woods away. 
Aud when the huntsman res's, the chase being o’er, although life is darkened 
o’er with woe, we bid the ruddy nectar flaw. The glasses sparkle on the 
board, the wine is ruby bright, and makes a mortal haif divine. What joys 
are the life of a huntsman surrounding ! 
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Foreign Summary. 


Culled from papers, etc., received by the steamer ‘‘ Britannia” at the office of the 
** Spirit of the Times.” 








Income of the King of the French.—*‘ La Reforme * observes, :hat at a pe- 
riod when tt is proposed to vote a dotation to the Duke de Nemours it may 
not be unimportant to refer to the article of the budget relative to the receipts 
and expenses of the civil list, such as it was agreed to in the year 1830 I. will 
then be seen whether the Duke de Nemours requires a dotation :—‘* Personal 
expenses, 15,000 francs, dress, 35,000 ; private expenses of the Queen, 
1 500,000; study, 50,000; library, 200,000; Queen’s service, 50,000; mili- 
tary service, aides-de-camp, &c. 150,000 ; expenses of the bedchamber, 150.000; 
chapel, 40,000 ; music, &c., 300,000. Service of the household—Wages, 
650 000 ; liveries, 200 000; linen and washing. 160 000 ; firing, 200,000 ; light- 
ing, 250000; eatables, 500000; wines, 150000; service of the stabies, 
1 000 000. Service of intendants—Superintendanis. 350,000 ; treasury, 150 000 ; 
archives, 23.000; furniture, 1,000 000; balis end festivals, 300000. Service 
of the fine arts—Privaie museum, 100,000; extraordinaries, 400 000; estab- 
lishment, 100 000. Service of domains and buildings—domains, 1 000,000 , 
bu lings. 2,200 000 ; law exper ses, 80 000 ; ex:raordinaries, 1.000 000. Total, 
12 753,000. Receipts—Produce of the domains. 3 205 000 ; dotatiur, 2 523 000; 
Osleaus property, 1.795000. Toral, 7 523,000 francs. 


Some one, in the hearmg of Bonham, talked of suspending the Habeas Cor- 
pusin Ireland. * Pvoh! pooh!” exclaimed the venereble greek ; the short- 
est course to put down seditiun ia that country is to suspend O Connell.” 


Singular and Melancholy Event —I: is pretty generally known to the public 
that the prince of modern comedians, Mr. W. Farren,some time since experienced 
a severe shock of paralysis at the conclusion of his inimitable perfurmance of 
Old Parr, at the Haymarket Theatre, and by which attack he was compelled to 
relinquish his professioual duues. 

On partial recovery, however, his three medical advisers recommended the 
air of Brighton. Thither he proceeded, and took up his residence on the 
Grand Parade, where he is, we are happy to say, rapidly recovering. I: hap- 
pened that at a few doors distance, No. 65, in a house belonging to the Duwa- 
ger Countess of Winterton, lived Usher Glanville Doyle, a jong standing ac- 
quaintance of Mr, Farren; a man of wealch—f rare quelities in literary, mu- 
sical, and medical attainments (although an M. D. in the latter branch he never 
practized)—an author, and in cenvivial society he was an actor of great viva- 
city, power, and originality, bis peculiar and vivid manner of reci\ing and act- 
ing anecdote never failmg to “set the table in a roar.” With all these fas- 
cinating powers of amusement, he had been for upwards of 20 years grievously 
afflicted with a tremulous affection of the whole nervous system, which unfor- 
tunate malady frequently carried him to such extremes of elevation and de- 
pression of spirits as to render bis joy or grief painfully excessive. He would 
sometimes piuoge so deeply into the latter passion, as to indulge in the wild- 
est and most gloomy presentiments of the extent of his existence. 

On a recent occasion, when his spirits were b:ghly elated, he resolved upon 
giving an entertainment of the most recherche description on Christmas Day 
(to-morrow) and for that festive purpose he invited, amongst others, two of 
his oldest friends from Loudon. The invitation was acknowledged and accepted 
in a bumcrous and facetious answer, the conjoint effusion of both the old 
friends, and it so tickled the murtbful fancy of poor Doyle as to induce him to 
communicate the contents to Mr. Farren (to whom the guests were perfectly 
known), in the hope that he might be prevailed upos to join them in the festiv:- 
ties of the day. : 

An interview followed, at which the spirit of the epistle provoked much 
laughter between them ; but the conversation taking a serious turn, Mr. Far- 
ren, at the request of his friend, proceeded to describe his attack of paralysis !0 
the most graphic and painfully vivid manner; how, when Grst attacked, a chilli- 
ness came over the region of his heart; how his limbs deadened, and refused 
to perform their wonted offices; how a mistiness came over bis eyes ; how all 
around him appeared con!used—obscure ; in brief, a chaos. 

This conversation occurred on Saturday, the 9h inst., at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and the two friends separated in high spirits, 'o retura home to their 
respective repasts. Mr. Doyle ate a hearty dinner, but it was tog soon made 








been engaged in throwing up several models of the Alps and Mount Vesuvius 


evident that a powerfully wrought description of an infirmity of which he had 
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minds d his family the ne pain ul apprehensions, which a 
lancholy to state, were in less than two hours agonizingly realised 

man receiving a shock of paralysis, which with nw ed his iF side, at A pple; 
blow prostrated nearly all his mental and bodily energies. 

Mr. Furner, his own medical adviser, was immediately in attendance, follow- 
ei by Dr. Hall and other surgical professors ; but the attack was so deeply 
rooted that it beffied the un'ted skill of all those eminent men, and on Tuesday 
the 12th inst, at half-past two P. M., the witty, generous, benevolent Usher 
Glanville Doyle terminated his mortal career. His remains were on Saturday 
the 16th inst., at ten A. M., consigned to the silent tomb, in a vault under 
Christ Church, Montpelier-road, Brighton, the worthy vicar, the Rev. Mr. 
Wagner (who, under the distressing circumstances most kinc ly rendered every 
possible assistance to the afflicted family), and the Rev. Mr. Cook officiating 
at ag ea sere wineet by the Rev. J. G. Glanville (a relative), 

1s two oid friends who were to have di j : ‘ 
posts Forse, ty Mr. Houseman’ with him on Christmas Dey (10 

By his demise Government will derive £15,000, avi ' 

cuok £16,000 for the improvement of his annual income es OS "NC 


A Curious Instance of Animal Sagacity.—In Moncrieff’s drama, ‘‘ The 
Scamps of London,” now performing at the Victoria Theatre, among other in- 
cidents is that of a sentimental young lady in the waistcoat and gaiter line, who 
emigrates from Birmingham to London by the rail, bringing with her her favor- 
ive cat, spug'y packed up in a basket, which in a concussion with some of the 
scamps of Loudon at the Euston square station is released from its confine- 
ment, and ¢s.epes. The felme establishment of the Victoria is considerable, 
consisting / .v less than five of hese interesting quadrupeds, one of them was 
therefore always easily secured by the property man of the theatre to go through 
this very eicctive portion of the drama. Before many nights, however, had 
elapsed a!'cr the first production of the piece, whether frightened by the vo- 
ciferous cat-call from the gods, which always salute j ber appearance, or disliking 
travelling 'y ‘he basket, puss began to smell a rat and to be up to trap, and 
the proper:y ims, as well as the hall-por er of the theatre, Edgar, were consi- 
derably mys ined by the whole of the grimalkin tribe regularly, and most mys- 
teriously uisspyeering, tabby, tortoishell, and all, about ten minutes previously 
to the time when their services would be required, a catastrophe that often re 
duced the theatre to the disagreeable necessity of borrowing a cat in the neigh- 
borhood. N.tuce of this dereliction uf duty, or pusillanimity of the whiskered 
race, haviny been duly reported to the treasury by the prompter, the manager 
immediately ordered their daily allowance to be stopped till after the perform- 
ance, and thercby ‘“‘ hangs a tale,’’ for it is a curious fact, that since this saluta- 
ry precaution has been taken, no actors on the establishment are more atten- 
tive to their nightly duties than these four-footed ones. By what species of 
category or animal magnetism is this singular instinct to be accounted for? 


Appropriate Rebuke.—One of our Paris letters states, that ‘* at Lady Cow- 
ley’s sowree, on Wednesday night last, occurred an incident which occupies all 
the world at present. Among the guests was a Mr. L——, who, believing that 
none but a fnend whom he addressed was within hearing, said, * And they call 
this apary! Why, I never saw anything so dull in all my life. [tis not worth 
the trouble of dressing for such an affair ; and then the rooms are so intolerably 
hot.’ Uxforvunateiy, the nobie hostess was standing near, and overheard him, 
and immediately vaid,—* Mr. L , there (pointing to the ante-room) ts a 
cooler room, and beyond it (the hall) one stili cooler:’ This prompt and signi- 
ficaut rebuke and hint was felt, understood, and taken.” [This, the ‘* Times’ ”’ 
vers ou of an affair which has given rise to a great deal of conversation in the 
English circles at Paris is not exactly correct We are assured that her Ex- 
cellency did not immediately rebuke the offending speaker (which would have 
been as undig pitied as indiscree!). but, having goo reason to believe that the 
ill-mannered complaint was intended for her hearing, ber Ladyship sought an 
Opportunity a few minutes afterwards of quietly informing Mr. L that his 
company was no longer agreeable ) Court Journal. 


An honest Hibernian tar, a great favorite with Nelson, ued to pray in these 
words every night when he went to his hammock :—“ God be thanked, I ne- 
ver killed any man, nor no man ever killed me; Goud bless the world, and 
success to the British navy.” . 

A Strange Story —On Monday or Tuesday a young boy came to the house 
of a respectable wom-n 19 Sonth Queensferry, and asked lodgiugs for the night, 
a request which was grated. In tne course of the evening soinething occur- 
red tu induce the landlady to sugpect the sex of her lodger; and, on farther 
inquiry, it appeared that the boy was no other than a young lady, of an age not 
exceeding twenty, dressed «» male babilimen:s. Toe taudlidy, alarmed at this, 
SOugut toe advice of the Rev. Mr. Dima, minisier of the parish, as to how 
she should proceed in hs delicate conjuncture, who at one? came to the lady 
and question ng ber up om tne cause of her assuning so unfeminine a garb, ov- 
tained from her the intormat on that she was of Greek extraction; but that her 
father, about three years ayo, had come iut» possession of landed property iw 
the south of Scotland, where tney had lately been residing. She further stated 
that her friends had insisted upon her marrying an vid gentleman of eignty 
and that the ceremony had actually been pertorwed that moraimg ; dat that sh > 
Was so disgusted witn the disparity of the mitch, that she had seized an oppor- 
tunity, when lefi to berself, of disguising herself 1 the dress in which she bad 
come to Queensferry. and eloping from ber frends altogether. She refused, how- 
ever, to give avy Dames, or anything that miyhi lead to the tes'ing of the story 
There is uf course some unprovabliy, to say che least, in this tale; but we 
understand Mr. Dimma’s opinion ts, that she is really a Greek— hat she speaks 
the French language fluently, and the Eiglish pretiy well—but that it is evi. 
dent while she 1s speaking in E lish, she ts tninkiog in Greek Her manners 
are evidently those of a superior condition in life. Efforts are making to disco 
ver the frieuds of the fair fugitive and the truth of her story. which it is hoped 
will speedily ve successful. Edinburgh Courant. 


The Ojibbeway Indians at Windsor Castle.—The Ojibbeway Indians, from 
the cuvntry to the nuito and north-east of the mouth of ihe Ye lowsiune River, 
Upper Missouri, arrived a: the Castle on Wednes iay afternoon trom town, ac- 
companied by Mr. Cation. and bad the honor of being presented to her Majesty 
and Prince Albert Tne Ojinbeways consisied of six men and three women, 
and were presented ta the Q een aud the Prince Consort as fullows :—Ah-que- 
wee-Zalutz (* the boy"), tne principal chief of tne band, who is upwards of 74 
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carried off from the Gambier plantations, and that not one of ‘ 7 

ever made known to the authorities. Lately, in the Kalling , ag « 
which was grazing at no great distance from a house on one of the large plan- 
tations, was attacked by a tiger who carried it off. On Monday morning the 
body of a Chinaman was brought to the police-office, having been found at ¢ 
short distance beyond the Sepoy lines, near the road leading to New Harbour 
The body was quite fresh, and apparently new killed. The companion of this 
man, who had gone with him into the jungle, has not since appeared so that i: 
may be concluded that the tiger has also killed him, and carried away the body 
to his lair. Singapore Free Press. 


Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor.—Tuis is the work of “ P. D. Hol- 
thaus, Journeyman Tailor,” who was born at Wardob!, in Westphalia, traos- 
lated by William Howitt. In Germany the work ran through three editions in 
one year, and now, whilst the snpretending voiume is, in an English dress, en- 
gaging the attention of new readers, the avtior is again afoot, wandering in 
new paths,and seeking new adventures. ‘Ine total absence of affectation, the 
truthful simplicity of the style of Holthaus, must strike every one. He deals 
in no marvels; he tells his plain tail in plam words. The love of travel is 
strong inhim; it is the master spirit of his nature, a passion nocontiollable 
and ag ; actuated by it, he went forth inhis boyhood. He thus speaks of 
himself :— 

‘“‘] have wandered several times through Germany, Poland, Hungary, and 
Wallachia, I was a lorg time in Bukaret and Constantinople, and undertook, 
with the money I saved there, a pilgrimage through Egypt to the Huly Land. 
I kneeled at the birthplace and sepulehre of the Saviour; stood in adoration on 
Mount Zion, on Tabor, on Golygotha, and the Mount of Olives; bathed in the 
Jordan; washed myself in the Lake of Geonasareth ; /ooked in vain around 
me on the Dead Sea for living objects ; was in the worksop of St. Joseph, and 
in many other holy places of which the sacred scriptures make mention.” 

Apart from the singular circumstances of a man literally sewing his way 
over three quarters of the globe, the book presents attractions. The criticism 
from the Berlin Geselisckaftor (page 15) is ajust one. Whilst hundreds in easy 
circumstances decline travel, in despair at the expense necessarily attending it, 
our hardworking artisan set out boldly, and forms a living illustration of the 
old axiom, ‘‘ where there’s a will there’s a way.’ 






The (Seven) League Boots. 

[The morning papers announce that Mr. Cobden travelled seven hundred 
miles in the course of last week, and atteudeJ no less than twelve Anti-Corn 
Law meetings during the period ] 

He is off to the north, and he’s off to the west, 
Iichester, Chichester, Dorchester, Porchester ; 
He’s off to the south, and he’s off to the east, 
Harborough, Scarburough, Colchester, Rochester ; 
Grabbing ‘‘ the tia” and detailing his froth, 
Poisouing rising prosperity’s roots ; 
Ther go it, old Cobden, thou exqu’'site broth 
Of a boy, striding on with the (Seven) League Boots! 


Be quick on thy mission ; a day is at hand 
When your calves shall be naked, your uppers cut low, 
Understanding all shattered, your sole on the sand ; 
No quarter be met from the Minister's toe. 
What boots it, old Cobden! you s-.ick to the last, 
And fly on the rail like an imp of old Cloutz, 
There’s nothing like leather: Hurrah for the vast 


Ostrich of snobs in his (Seven) League Boots. Argus. 





**+He is Far from the Land.’’ 
‘“©Of Jemmy Mac* to London (not Greece) direful spring 
Of woes innumerable! Heavenly goddess sing !” 
He is far from the land where his women ail weep ; 
But say, does he care for their crying! 
The devil a bit! he can eat, drink, and sleep, 
And who says the reverse wuuld be lying. 


While they think of the lost hours of pleasure and pain, 
They had in his society taking, 

They'd tear out his eyes could they see but how plain, 
What fierce love ’mongst Greek maiders he’s making. 


He lives wut for love ; for love oft he’s died, 
When amorous arms have entwined him ; 

But the tears for ‘the loves” 1 his country he’s dried, 
And piched all to the devil behind him! 


But still there is hope; he’s bu: fickle at best ; 
Aud who knows oui to-day or \o-murrow 
He’!! come * Irresistible ” back to the West, 
And drive care from his own isle of sorrow. 





* Hon. James Macdonald, better known in London as ‘“‘ Handsome Jem.” 
a 

Opiom has the character of being a powerful sedative. Sume recent it flu 
ences derived from the drug exbibic it in quite a different point of view. Two 
fortunaie Caledonians, by name Jardice aud Matheson, accumulated, 1 13 said, 
by pushing the beloved Patoa aud Malwa intoxicating morsels down the ready 
jaws of Jonn Chinaman, the sum of two mil ions sterling. Toey came home ; 
Jardine bought the interest of Sir Lawrence Palk in the borough of Asnburton, 
aud became member for it. He vied, and was succeeded by his pertuar Ma- 
theson, who, by furthers purchases, has secured himself the seat. Some short 
time since, Mr. Matheson married a Miss Percival, upon whom he settled 
£8,000 per annum, and made her a wedding present of one hundred thousand 
pounds! Think of that, sighing maidens! This worthy’s munificence is un 
bounded ; he gave a douation of one thousand pounds to the Scotch Free 
Church, and is buying up, if report speaks irue, half the Highlands. What 
starts for the sedative drug to produce, 

There is an anecdote reiated somewhere of a gentleman, who, having in 
vited a pettifogging attorney to sop wilh him on oysters and Canierbury brawn, 
was next morning served by his guest witu a bill of costs composed of two 





years of age, and with a most venerable and commanding appearance ; Patta- 
na-quotto-weebe (* the swift-driving cluud’’), tae war-chief of the band ; Wee- 
nish ka-weebe (‘the flying gull’’), Gish e-gas-e-ghe (“the bright moon!ight 
night”), a young red warrior; Wasseh-ande-neuch qua, and his wife, with 
their daughter, ten years old, named Nio nab-be-qua; Shah-mah (‘‘ Tobacc»”), 
a young warrior, and his wife (an Todian beau'y), named Ne-bet-neuch-qua. 
The interpreter, a fne-looking mav, who speaks English with considerable flu- 
ency, is named Nottena akm (* the strong wind’ ) 

Upon the chief of the band, ** Ab que wee-ziiutz,” being presented to the 
Queen, he addressed her Majesty with much apparent force and feeling, express- 
ing bow “great was his deignt and gladness to come to this country, the great 
ligot which eutightened the whole wurid. UnbounJed was now their joy, and 
glad their hea ts, tu behold the face of their great mother, the Queen of Eng- 
land.” Ths speech, the e:oquence of which was highly praised by Mr. Cat- 
lin an! the Iiva. Mr.Marray, to whom the language 1s fauniliar, was in:erpreted 
to the Ques and the Prince by Nottena-akm 

The party, who were attired in the costume of their country, with their 
clubs, spears, tomahawks, &c., went through several of their national dances 
and the war- ‘ance, in full character, accumpavied by one of the Indians vpon 
a drum, the whole having a must extraordinary and picturesque effect. Before 
they reured, her Majesty shook the chief and the women cordially by the hard, 
which see:ed to be a source of great delight to them. In passing ovt of the 
Royal residence, the attention of Ah-que wee-zainiz, the chief of the party, 
was greatly attracted by the scarlet coat anJ gold lace of the porter, Sykes, 


items :— 
Atteading you last night at a late hour in conference, when you 

requested ME lO SUP.... 2-2. eee wenn eee e eee e cree tees » oo. ie. 
Having been requested by you to give my opinion ou the quality 

of some brawa at table, tasting the same to enable me todoso, 

when I found it excellent.........-....- x bf REP pes Carne 133. 4d. 


Deciphering Power of London Printers.—You tax me with my illegible 
writing ; out I fear I cannot amend it, for I mus not stay to shape my letters, 
and I nave, I believe, got a bad habit from the facility with which the printers 
here make it out I verily believe, if I shut my eves, or flung the pen at the 
paper so as to make any kind of mark, the London printers would know what f 
intended to sav. They always send me back my manuseript with my printed 
proofs for correction ; and I actually have repeatedly been unable to wake out 


what I had writien, until I had referred to the same articles in print. 
From the Life of Gerald Griffin by his Brother. 


Presents FRom THE Duce p’AumaLe To Her Masesty.—A couple of beau- 
tiful Arab wolf dogs, bred in Algeria, and of the purest blood, have just ar- 
rived at Windsor Castle as presents from his royal highness the Duke d’Au- 
maie to her Majesty. These two splendid specimens of this rare and pecu- 
liar breed of animals were first sent from Africa to Paris, and from thence 
forwarded by a special messenger to this country, where they arrived a day 
or two since. They are 34 inches in height, beautifully proportioned and 
well made, and of a dark fox and tan color, with brushlike tails, and heads 








evidently imagining him to be, from his splendid livery, eithee a Lord in Wait- 
ing, or a Groin of the Bedchamber at least! He grasped his hand, made 


half-a dozen sa'aams, again fixed his eyes upon the gold-laced hat, and then de- 
parted, Court Journal, 


Tigers at Singapore.—We have this week to report three deatis from ti- 
gers, in the immediate vicinity of cultivated lands. One occurred al Tanling, 
where a Chinaman was the victim; his body was recovered by his friends, and, | 
as usual, buried without any intimation being given to the police of the cause 
of his death. I: coming to the knowledge of the deputy magistrate that a 
body bad been buried under rather suspicious circumstances, he caused the 
coffin to be dug up and opened, when the appearance of the body at once show- 
ed the cause of the deatn. Tne Chincse who live in the jungle, it is known, 
never think uf giving information of the ravages committed by tigers, so that 
it is only by inquiry that the facts become known. Their feelings of supersti- 
ion in regard to tigers may perhaps be a cause of this; we have been inform- 
ed that they believe that when 4 person 1s killed by a tiger, his ‘“hanto, or 
ghost, becomes a slave to the beast, and attends upon it; that the spirit acts 
the part of a jackal as it were, and leads the tiger to his prey; and so tho- 
roughly subservient does the poor ghost become to his tigerish master, that he 
often brings it to the presence of his wife an’ children, aod sees them devoured 
before his ghostly face. The old pyongs or umbrellas, which mav often be 
seen stuck on the tops of newly-made graves, are intended to mark the spot 
where a tiger-slain body is deposited, but from what motive they are placed 
there we have not been able to learn. That the general belief as to the extent 
of the deaths caused by tigers aod their prevalence on the island, is not based 











who is only in the tenth year of his 
On arriving at Lycn; on the 9 

















mir Delavigne was born at Havre in 1794 Oat 
Wrote poetry worthy of admiration, and by the ti twenty; 
lished with success a dithyramble on the birth of the } Kine of Rome; - 


works of great merit. 


Tue Queen’s Bituiarp-TaBue.—It was s icipated that a pot 
IARI ‘ma S scarcely antici ion 
“ the timbers of the-ill fated Royal Geor ioaah in 1780): whey ~- lain 
hs ha Sg of sixt years in the bottom of he sea, would have furnished mate- 
oo. i . royal billiard tab'e in 1842. Mr. Thurston, of Catherine-street, 
at Pos BS Purchased several loads of this salvage timber in the dockyard 
ao eaanai, was honored a short time since with her Majesty’s command to 
= be ly porsion of it into a billiard table. The most beautiful of the wood 
oat oe ected, and asuperb table, highly creditable to the manufactures 
a reeds re va € regal slendour of Windsor Castle, has been put u within 
ratifying a Previous to its removal, Mr. Thurston had the honor of 
ite 7 wn Bayes 5 of the nobility and gentry with an inspeetion of this 
rf a1 7% - ich has bzen mach admired for the variety and beauty of the 
4 bie in shed materials, as well as the taste displayed in the design. A 
in € inscriplion, engraved on a copper-plate formed from oneof the 
oops of a powder-barrel brought up from the magazine of the Royal George 


has been affixed to the top of th : : 
scarcely be surpassed. ‘ € cushion. The “ tout-ensemble” could 


An Amevican contemporary says, that Tr ism i i 
é ays, that fT ranscendentalism is the spifitual 
cognoscence of psychological irrefragibility, connected with PE. aoe 
ademption of incolumnient spirituality and etherealised contention of sub- 
sultary concretion. 


A Corp Jos.—The Court of Assizes for the Pas de Calais has eondemned 
to death for parricide a man named Laignel, who according to the sentence, 
is to be taken fio the market-place of Bethune in his shirt, with a veil over 
his head, and, after thus standing on the scaffold while his sentence is read, 
is to be immediately executed. 


A Parricunar Ferienp.—An unlucky blacksmith near Cirencester mar- 
ried about a month ago a servant girl, whoin a few days introduced to him 
a young woman as a particular friend with whom she had formerly lived in 
service. The young woman was invited to passa few days at the house, 
and as there was only one bed in it, the goodnatured blacksmith slept else- 
where, leaving his only bed to his wite and the female friend. Ome day, 
while he was at work, the wife and her “friend” decamped, carrying with 
them all they could lay their hands upon; and the poor fellow finds upon 
inquiry that the “ fellow-servant” was a man in female attire. 


Anecpote or THe Duke oF MartBorowcu.—One day, after the Battle of 
Blenheim, the duke met a soldier, who touched his hat but said nothing. 
Marlborough passed on; but the honest fellow lost nothing by his civility, 
forseven years afterwards he was promoted to the rank of corporal. Meet- 
ing Marlborough again after that, he took off his hat a second time, “ No, 
no, my good fellow,” said the duke, “It’s all very well the firsttime; but 
the Queen makes sergeants, I only make soldiers.” Nevertheless, the man 
afterwards got what he wanted. 


AsronisHinc Instinct oF a Cat.—A family in Swansea, having a favor- 
ite cat, but whicn, ia consequence of its thieving propensities, they were de- 
termined to part with, poor Tom was given tcthe care of a captain of a 
vessel who wasabout to sai) for Cuba. Afiera voyage of four to five months, 
the vessel returned to that por!, about a month since. Ina few days after the 
arrival of the ship, Tom decamped, and the vessel was obliged to go to sea 
without him. Aboutthree weeks since a cat was heard by the members of 
the above family, about their premises, mewing most pitifully, and could not 
be kept away, despite the threatenings of the servants; when lo, tothe as- 
tonishment of its old mistress, her old frieud came up to ber, rubbing against 
her with all the affection imiginable. Whatis most extraordinary, the cat 
had tocross the riverand pass through the most dense part of the town to 
find its old habitation, after a voyage to Cuba and aa absence of five or six 
months. 


News from “ Fury Beach.”—We have been favored with the following ex- 
iract from the journal of Mr. Wm Nicholson, surgeon, of the Traveller, of Hull 
whose return frcm Davis’s Straits we announced las: week :—‘‘ On the 10th of 
August we gained the mouth of Prince Regent’s Inlet, and found it to be com- 
pletely obstructed by heavy ice. We remained for a litle time, during which 
we had a heavy gale of wind at N N E., which separated the ice from the land, 
and enabled us torun up the inlet as far as Fury Point. We saw an immense 
quantity of fish; but unfortunately the weather was so boisterous that we could 
not ply our boats, This cotninued until the 13th, on the evening of which 
Mr. Lee, jun., and myself, accompanied by a boat's crew, landed at Fury Beach, 
and there saw the bouse which had been coostrueted by Captain Ross and the 
crew of the Victory; likewise the stores and provisions of the Fury. The 
house was somewhat damaged, but the provisions, although exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather for cighte-n years, were all in the highest state of 
preservation, They consisted of flour, sugar, pickles, carrots, salmon, soup, 
&c ; the three last mentioned articles are in canisters, and hermetically sealed. 
There are various stores for ship's use—viz , anchors, cables, rope, and iron- 
work in great variety. Nothing was allowed to be removed, except some 
trifiing articles as arelc, from Fury Beach, and it is to be hoped that other 
masters will act with the same consideration as Mr. Lee in not allowing any- 
thing to be removed. They onght rather to add to the stores. It was by their 
means that the captain and his crew survived for two years The house con- 
tains apartments. one of which has evidently been allotted to Sir John Ross, 
avother to his officers, and the remaining part to the ship’s company. It is 
in form a house 16 feet by 10, covered with the Fury’s sails. It contains two 
large stoves, and beds arranged on each side of the house, with stools, tables, 
&c. There are prov'sions and fuel suflicient 10 s+rve a ship’s company of 52 
men for one winter, which, if a'lowed to remain, will doubtless prove invalua- 
ble to some poor shipwrecked whalers or vovagers.”’ 


Tue Pervare Fortune or THE bate Kine or Hottann.—Accerding to 
information which seems to us deserving of credit, the late King William Fre- 
derick has left a fortune of .57,000,000 florins (£13,000,000 sterling) of which 
153,000,000 of francs (about £6,000,000 sterling) are bequeathed to the pres- 
ent King of Holland, William II. ; £5,000,000 or £6,000,000, with large land- 
ed property, will come to the Countess of Oultremont. The remaining mil- 
lions will be divided between Prince Frederick and Princess Maria Anne, con- 
sort of Prince Albert of Prussia ; the domestic inisfortunes of this princess were 
not the least of the afflictions which cast a gloom Over the last years of the life 
of the Count of Nassau. A letter from the Hague states, thst only 12,000,000 
of the fortune of the late ex-King of Holland are bequeathed to his widow, the 
Countess d’Oultremont. Half his fortune goes, it is said, to the reigning king, 
and the remainder to Prince Frederick and Prince Albert of Prussia and his wife. 

Galignani. 

Tue Great Western Sreamsuip Company.—<At a special general meet- 
ing of the shareholders, held in Bristol, on Monday. it was announced that the 
Great Britain would be read, for an experimental trip in February next; upon 
which a resolution was unanimously passed, that a meeting of the proprietors 
be summoned on the 2nd of January, todecide upon her following the Great 
Western on the New York Ine early in May, which the directors stated, after 
nature consideration, was their intention, provided it met with the sanction of 
the sharehoiders. The directors were subsequently empowered to borrow 
£10,000 to complete the ship for sea. The Great Western's net profits for 
the past season were stated to amount to £6,900, out of which it is proposed 
to give the shareho!ders a dividend of 503. per share. 

at Bristol Chronicle. 

Tue Duxe or Weturneton’s Prererence or 4 “ Farr” to 4 “ Cea” 
Price.—Much has been said and written, and many are the little anecdotes 
recorded, of the liberality and determination of the Duke of Wellington. A 





partaking of the characteristics of the fox andthe wolf. They are between 
twoand three years of age, and “ appear” tobe extremely tractable and good 
tempered. Her Majesty has commanded thatihey shall be kept at the Queen’s 


| private dog-kennel, ia the Home Park, with her Majesty’s favorite dogs, 


under the care of Mr. Meynard, the superintendent of that porticn of the 
royal establishment. 

A veteran who had “ Jost” a limb at Trafalgar, appeared sadly erest-fall- | 
enon applying to the owner of ashop who announced in his window the 
im ortant fact of “arms found,” on being told thatthe “ arms” in question 
had no hands! 

The Vigie de Dieppe relates that during a fire which threatened the des- 
truction of part of a certain commune of the Marne, the proprietieéss of the 
buildings, a young woman whose children were missing, cried out ina 
mournful voice to the firemen, ‘‘ Oh, messieurs, messieurs, save my best silk 
dress, which is in the drawer of my com:node.” 

Sir Peter Laurie tells a good story respecting ‘he promotion of Sir Richard 
Birnie. The latter, as everybody knows, was a favorite with George the 
Fourth, and employed by him in various odds ways and commissions. The 
Royal S trdanapalus being in an hypochondrical humor ome day, and indis- 
posed to boot, remarked, with a yawn, to Birnie, “ Ah, Kings cannot, you 
see, increase the number of their days any more than any other men.” “ No, 

lease your Majesty,” replied Birnie, “ but you may the number of your 

nighis.” The King laughed heartily at this prompt response, and, what is 
more, it is said acted on the hint, creating Birnie a Knight forthwith. 

Casimir Delavigne, the French poet and dramatic author, died at Lyons 


striking instance of the former occurred a short time ago. A needy agricul- 
turist being compelled by necessity to advertise a small farm adjoining the 
park at Strathfieldsaye for sale, his grace’s steward made an offer for it, which 
was readily accepted ; and when the duke, a few days afterwards, arrived from 
town, the steward acquainted his grace of the judicious purchase he flattered 
himself he had made, adding, doubtless with inward satisfaction, that he was 
happy to inform his grace that the land had been bought cheap. ‘ Cheap, sir !”’ 
exclaimed the noble duke, “cheap, sir! I want no man’s land cheap. Let 
two proper persons be immediately appointed to survey and value this farm.” 
Crestfallen and sorely disappointed, the steward returned to fulfil his grace’s 
directions, and at the next interview handed his grace the report of the sur- 
veyors, who had estimated the value of the land at several hundred pounds 
beyond the purchase-money previously agreed upon. His grace ppeetaly 
perused the document, and then remarked, ** This is correct ; is it, sir - “Tt 
is, your grace,” was the reply. “ Then,” continued the duke, “ then, sir, pay 
the amount at once. I can better afford to pay a fair price than the owner 
can to take an unfair one, and bear in mind I want no man’s land cheap,” 


Ecopement in Hien Lire.—We take the following statement from ‘h> 
Freeman’s Journal ;— 

“ J am enabledto inform you of an occurrence that took place a short time 
ago, which has given rise to a vast deal of scandal, and with which some 
of the first families in the country are mixed up, and, sirange to say, the mat- 
ter has not yet been noticed in the newspapers, The following facts 
may rely on as strictly correct :—-Mrs. Coleone] Howard, the widow of Col- 








-n false grounds, we can attest, having made considerable inquiry on the sub- 


on the night of the 10th inst., in the arms of his wife, and in the presence of 


ene! Howard, formerly M. P., for the county of Wicklow, and whose beauti- 
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e How theme of praise with all tourists, had a 
i in w specs Te ewes 
"at erly im § cor i in the army, after 
awhile he retired and took up his abode with her. Ashort time 
, the family being at Castle Howard, among the visitors was Sir Arthur 
Lady Brook, witha Count and Countess Newkman, the count being a 
German, and the countess an Irish lady, an adopted daughter of Lady Brook, 
who before her marriage with Sir Arthar, held some situation about the per- 
son of our gracious Queen. It soon began to be whispered that Mr. God- 
bold and the Countess Newkman tvok peculiar delight in each other’s com- 
pany, and one morning the company, on assembling at breakfast, were sur- 
prised at not finding them about. A search took place, but the result was a re- 
turn of * non est inventus!”—the happy couple having decamped some hours 
before, and reached Kingstown in time to start by the nine o’clock morning 
mailto Holyhead. The last accounts left them in London, and there are 
some rumors touching a divorce. Meantime Mrs. Howard remained incon- 
solable, and was altogether put out of sortsat the scandal caused. It was un- 
derstood that Mr. Godbold was destined to be her heir, ner husband having 
left some 4,000 a year at her disposal. 

“The Dublin correspondent of the Morning Advertiser, from whom we 
extract the above, adds that a number of relatives interested in the well-be- 
ing of the old lady straightway visited her—among them Lady Moore (relict 
of Lord Henry Moore, son of the late Marquis of Drogheda), accompani- 
ed by her husband, Mr. Cole, offered her condolence on the untoward occur 
rence. ; 

“ The result may be at once inferred from the following paragraph, which 
appeared as an advertisement in the Freeman’s Journal ;— » 

“* Mrs, Colonel Howard, Castle Howard, county of Wicklow, d oes here 

ublicly declare her fixed resolve to nominate her dear young friend and re- 
tative, Lady Henry Moore, and her husband, Mr. Cole, as her heirs. 





and 





FANNY ELLSLER AT PARIS. 


Public opinion and the decisions of the press have confirmed our own views 
with regard to the letters we published in last month’s Regina, entitled “ Fan- 
ny Elesler at the Havanah.” In conformity with the promise we then made, 
we now present to our readers “ Fanny Elssler at Paris," and we are greatly 
mistaken if the sketches these letters contain shall not as much interest and 
delight them as those which have already appeared. In order of date, these 
should have appeared first, since Mademoiselle Fanny proceeded from Paris to 
the United States of America, and from thence, after a long sojourn with our 
Transatlantic allies,to the Havanah. N’importe! Such papers as these are 
not read, like a chronological taole or dictionary, for figures and dates, but are 
perused with avidity by all who take an interest in watching the impressions 
made by scenery, manners, and society, on the celebrated beings of our own 
times. Fanny Elsser is a German. At Paris, she was, strictly speaking 
therefore, as much a foreigner as she was et New York and at the Havanah ; 
and it is agreeable to know all that she thought and felt with regard to the 
capital of Continental Europe and the better society of Paris; for she saw 
the best, and associated there, as every where else, with the most distinguished 
persons. 








Paris, Nov., 1840. 
My Dear Mina,—A good while has elapsed siace last I wrote to you ; it is 
not to be wondered at, for you know the busy life 1 lead. What with theatri- 
cal duties and private eogagements, I have scarcely an hour to give to more 
congenial tasks,—to writing, for example, to you, my dear Mina; but I shall 
make up past neglect by seading you such ‘** news’’ to day as will indeed rouse 
you, and scare away for monthsto come that ugly little imp of Ennui which 
sits brooding over your monotonous life in quiet, placid, stagnant Berlin. 
Your active mind and ardent feelings want something fully to occupy them ; 
and that you cannot find in the tranquil employments of a purely domestic ca- 
reer. Yet how often I long to change lotsa with you ; for there is in mea 
deep-settied relish for the calm routine of an in-door life, utterly at variance 
with the feverish excitement of Parisian society. It shines brightly enough to 
one’s admiring friends; but ah! it consumes while it gliters. Would that I 
could arrest but for a moment the rapid, noisy torrent that hurries me on, if 
only to speculate where it will leave me! But a truce to reflections, let me 
come to the ‘‘ news’’ at once. 
Weill Mina, I am about to cross the Atlantic and proceed to America! |] 
dare say you have heard of some such place, but, like myself, have a very in- 
distinct notivn of its whereabouts. Now recover your breath, that wonder 
has, doubtless, quite taken away, and I will do my best to explain this wild 
whim ; for, in truth, I canoot look upon this strange intention as other than a 
mad freak that has #ei#@d my fancy in a thoughtless mument, and has daily 
grown into shape, owing to the doubts and opposition made on every side 
against it. My sober judgment could never have brought me to such a resolu 
tion. I appreciate fully all the advantages and enjoyments of my position ; it 
would be exacting and ungrateful not to be contented, Have | not all that any 
reasonable woman, if there is euch a being-to be found, could desire? My 
professional career has reached its zenith; here | am, siting securely on an 
operatic throne, that has dazzled my eye, and fired my ambition, since my 
girlhood. Legrand or never swayed more completely over the wills of 
his admiring subjects ‘han I do over the rapt fancies of my esthusiastic admir- 
ers atthe Opera. Never was artiste more completely seated in public sympa- 
thy, undisturbed by rivalry, unassatied by critics, and popular even with that 
formidable foe, the clague. The curtain is drawn, and | appear, to be welcom- 
ed with smiles that make the theatre glow ‘**’neath their sunny warmth ;” I 
dance, and rapturous applause cheers me to loftiest efforts; I curisey, and fluw- 
ers and garlands cover me. And then the delights, more intox:cating still, of 
the entre-acte. I quit the scene for my boudoir, whose siikev splendor owes al! 
its elegance to the taste ard liberality of wy kind directeur. What do you see, 
Mina, in its sparkling mirrors? What a gay, gallant, and grace‘ul throng en 
circle me, occupying every chair, besieging every sola! And bave [| not reu- 
son to be proud of homage froin such a levee, representing the rank, the wit, 
the elegance, of this briiliant capital,—toe white-gioved denizens of the avant 
scenes, whose *‘ bravo”’ is the fiat of our scenic fate! More patent and majes- 
tic ones than these I pass respectfuily by; and of the rest, every one worthy 
the privilege, I wili single out for your admiring attention some of those ‘ dread- 
ful few” who seem proudly conscious of their importance, and of our tremb- 
ling accountabiliy,—the critics of the press, Amid flatteries, compliments, 
and adulation, one grews giddy with the strong incense, and fancies one’s mas- 
tery complete over the spell-bound crowds within and without. One forgets 
places and things, and revels in the luxury of undisputed despotism. Am | 
not doworight mad, you ask, to trifle with and to contemn such eujoyments, as 
these? I have nothing to wish for, you say,—nothing to dis'urb my illusions, 
Gently, dear sister, you forget she ‘‘ tribe’ I was just writing of. I do taste of 
sours as well as of sweets, for these messieurs of the press often write rudely, 
in order to dispel one’s fanciful dreams, and so melt all down to the chilling re- 
ality of a helpless subjection to their invincible domination. Ab, these men of 
the press! the terror of their craft; doubtless they are meant to secure some 
goodend, else why do they live and prosper? The enlightened friends of art, 
and foes to all oppressive authority, | hear them styled, when I have some- 
times murmured at their usurpation; but how impossible it is to hold power 
without abusing it, and how cruelly ‘lo these enemies of absolute control tyran- 
nise over us poor artistes! A thoughtless word, an abseot look, an idle jest, 
may seal our luckless dvom. Should their high displeasure be incurred, what 
would be left us but the loss of position and bright renows,—all we have and 
all we hope for,—and thus are we bowed down in abject submission! But 
whence, then, arises this reluctant allegiance to this feared and relentless pow- 
er? Will noone ever come to redeem us? Will no modern Joan d’Arc raise 
her banner of revolt, and head an Amazonian band toexterminate them? But 
1 must be pradent, for [ have never rebelled agaiust (he supremacy of the cri- 
tics without soon after having good cause to rue it. I do not wish to livea 
victim, nor die a martyr; and, to be serious, then, there are those amovgst 
them wnose graceful pens would extort one’s admiration, even in a malicious 
assault upon one’s last new pirouette. Come back again, then, to my dressing- 
room, for you have much to divert you there. Join inthe racy chat, contribute 
to the smart fire, so well sustained, of bon mot aad sharp-set ratillerte. 


Ycur eye is resting (I thought it would) on that drol!-looking person, lolling 
at his ease in yon fauteuil, disordered in dress, careless in manner, and yet im- 
posing, spite the tangled locks that fall in sad confusion over his ample fore- 
head; that is the Cory phaus feuilletonisies, the very Jupiter of the tribe. His 
thunder bolts fall among us at times with killing effect, but he can also give ilfe 
to an artiste, and make it priceless ; that is “ J. J.” of tae Journal des Debats: 
I wouder at my temerity in approaching so calmly his formidable initials, so 
often signed to the epitaphs recorded on our artistic tombs; but his indulgence 
to myseif emboldens my familiarity. He is chiefly known to the public for 
hebdomadal contributions to the famous Debats, wherein he empties his effer- 
bye. caldron of critical remark, all steaming, hot, and spicy. He makes 
— ali the novelties the week brings forth, and then on Monday motn- 
a dis ee his memory and his conscience. Like the immortal hero of 
Llisir d’ Amore, be dispenses his doses with prodigal hand,—a bolus here and 
ap — there ; administering to wounds of his own making the soothing oint 
Ban, of bis praise, and in very wantonness scratching others half healed up. 
t rail, rant, and roar at him as we may, who can shut their eyes to the bril- 


liant, sparkling, seductive light of his enias, winning while it repels, delight- | of my influence over the lively throng that ebbs and flows, in such heavy tides, 


ing even when it chides, intoxicating when it extols? Yes, Janin, I believe on 
artiste never fell beneath thy rod who did nut kiss it while it smote ; for it 
dashes so beautifully. This singuler person is the theme of constant remark ; 
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‘hie eceentricities (for it ‘aide bv Chow)” bis “pecoliaritien: and 
penchants, furnish endless gossip to the ** Foyer.” His last new predilection 


now sets a-wagging ; and who, or rather what, do you dream is the 
tender objert is love? He hae taken to a pet; and what, of all the things 
of air, earth, and sea, de you imagine has wonhim? Oh! name it not in Ber- 
lin—* a little pig!” with doubtful claims to whiteness. Byron tad his bear ; 
Goethe his monkey; and Janin fondles a pig! What is the attraction of this 
new caprice; what the sympathy between “J. J.” and his darling, who 
can tell? The topic is prolific in bon mots, to those who dare make merry at 
his expense. “ Yes,” exclaimed the lively Comte de ——, the last opera- 
night, “there must be mutual feeling from similarity of pursuit; the pig 
scours the street of its offal, and Janin ranges from one end of the Boulevards 
to the other for his theatrical garbage.” oe to the bold jester if this comes 
to Janin’s indignant ear; he will avenge promptly the outraged dignity of his 
etit cochon. All societies are open to Janin: the court invites him; his 
numberless friends prey on him ; the dinner mane the soiree is dull, the 
representation is flat, when Janin is not there. ont Europe through, and you 
will not find another man more courted; and the same journey over again 
would not discover you an equally successful competitor, The coveted of ar- 
tistes, the dreaded of dramatists, and the most gifted of critics, how shell I sup 
port the loss of thy vivacious effusions,— the delicate embroideries of thy style 
Pirovetting will lose its charm when “ J. J.” is not there to criticise. Bless 
me, dear Mina, how tiresome you must think me in prating so long of a good. 
for-nothing critic you cire little for! In talking of Janin, 1 have allowed all 
my company to steal out of my loge without 8 parting smile. Well, fancy the 
curtain’s up again, and the music waiting, the director impatient, and Katty 
scolding. Write me soon. Adieu! 
Paris, December, 1840. 
Dear Mina,—I cannot he!p smiling when I think of the undisguised astonish- 
ment you so honestly express; but you have given me an unexpected tokew 
of your disinterested devotedness t» my interests, by the impartial comments 


me io earnest, ard want naturally enough to know what has already taken place, 
—some particulars, details, proofs, that the ‘ pays sauvage”’ J talk of visiting 
is not some new ‘ mise en scene” in a forthcoming ballet of the Grand Opera ; 
in short, you want \o,.see the wheels of the new theatrical car building for me, 
to be sure itcan move. Dieu grant I may not be upset init! When the pro- 
position was first made to me I really cannot tell. A year ago, I know, propo- 
sitions were suggested to me in London by Mr. Seguia, the clever theatrical 
agent of Regent Street, whose dexterous mavaavring with us operatic dynas- 
ties makes me regard him as the Talleyrand of his art. His experienced eye 
saw in the measure many advantages, I was incredu!ous and iudifferent, and 
so the matter dropped. But, in August last, I was surprised by the visit of no 
other than the iessee himself of the Park Theatre, New York,—an oldish person 
stout, and cross-loaking, stiff in movement, slow of speech, with a very sharp 
eye. J was not, you may imagine, conciliated by his appearance, though gen- 
tlemanly ; but his offers were business-like and ample. Stil! nothing was de- 


matter went on till it took the formal shape of a written agreement, which, une 
day, I was asked tosign. I began to tremble, and I shrank from the conse- 
quences ; but I had given the interview almost for this purpose, and courtesy 
forbade me to trifle with the patience of others. So I took the offered pen and 
wrote ny name. I shall long remember the confused emotions which seized 
me when I did so. I felt as if [ had pronounced my uwn exile from a land I love, 
and a public who lavish every kindness upon me; but it was too late, and I am 
condemned to expiate my rashness in what manner soever Fate ordains. I must 
not forget to tell you a droll incident connected with this contract. It was 
meade in secordance with European usage in the main stipulations ; but I learned, 
from the honorable explavations of the opposite party, that I had forfeied some 
most desirable advantages ; in fine, that I was at the mercy of the foreign les- 
see, when I ought to have reserved the most complete freedom. Here was a 
discovery ! imagine my agitation! Bad enough it was to encounter the chrnces 
of the enterprise, but to begin by heavy sacrifices! What was to be done! 
My friends assembled in council; every effort was made to alter the agreement 
[ besought it almost with tears in my eyes; but entreaties were vain. It 
could not be done,’’ Mr. said, “ without the consent of Mr. Price, then at 
New York ; he should be written to straightway.” Thisis a bad beginning. Is 
it ominous? Do encourage me, Mina, for every one assails mehere. I should 
make exception, however, in favor of two remarkable persons | have had the 
singular god fortune to meet,—Mr. and Mrs. G , of London, of high posi- 
tion, great fortune, aud acircle of friends embracing all! the celebrities of their 
wonderful metropolis. I am amaged at the deep and earnest interest they take 
in me, and [ acknowledge with delight that, in this la‘e difficult business, ther 
counsel has much aided me. Their kind interference greatly benefited me; 
we have become quite intimate ; and I never felt more solicitous to retain the 
friendship of any one [ have ever met than | do that of theG ‘’s. Mr G 
is a very distingue person, but somewhat reserved, as Englishmen of that class 
usually are; given to Latin, Greek. and literary occupations ; is writing a great 
book about I don’t know what; and leaves his wonderful wife to occupy herself 
about me. ‘Truly, of all the women I have ever met she interests me most,— 
I might say of all persons; for men, you know, divert me but little. They are 
a vile set al‘ogether—coarse (but don't tell ‘em [say so), seifish, and unbeliev- 
ing. How little do they understand me! What a relief, then, to encounter 
such a woman as Mrs, G ' so full of true sympathy, elevated fee’ing, and 
kindheartedness. Of her mind, [ will not aspire to speak ; 1 1s very far above 
me; but when I see her holding lofty discourse with me. profound in thought, 
and great in reputation, with statesmen, authors, scholars, I fee] timid in ap- 
proaching her. But with me she is as playful, simple, and unsophisticated as a 
enild. She is older than I am, and taller, with an intelligent blue eye, of a 
soft expression, a little stiff in manner, perbaps, at first, but singularly decided 
She never crosses the room without her mind being made up to doit. She's a 
striking mixture of the two sexes. W tha heart truly feminine, she unites 
the mind of a mau of genius; and this latter gives her a boldness of thought 
and expression which quite startles ber hearer, But the most captivating point 
in her character is her truly catholic spirit, looking tolerantly on the world, and 
perceiving good in everything. She svars above vulgar prej dice, and, in ker 
benevo ent flights of feeling, hesitates not to light on spots from wkich more 
timid birds would fly, and to fold her protecting wings over objects oftes worthy 
ber fostering care She is also most marvellously accomplished, has studicd 
music as a science, draws adinirably, paints charming'y, and drives fowr-in-hand, 
Let me see, what is there she does not ¢o? To know such a person, whom | 
have rather caricatured then portrayed, is in itself a privilege; but to be loved 
and cherished by her, is a boon of inestimable value. I Lave tried to make you 
comprehend my English friend, and you will often hear of her from me. 

I dare say, with your usual activity in such matters, you have been buying a 
map with America drawn on it, and its rivers, and mountains, and towns; for | 
suppose it has got its share of those necessities that most countries stand in 
need of. Dotell me something about it. I don’t believe my stupid old schoo! 
master ever heard of it, for he never told me anvthing of it that Irecoilect. | 
know a great deal more of the moon; at least I have seen ¢hat. When shall 
I behold this unknown part of our planet! I ought to be ashamed of my igho- 
rance, no doubt, but I see wiser people about me who never wish to know of 
any place out of Paris—the world’s epitome. There are some complacent Pa. 
risiauns who doubt the existence of England, and don’t believe in Germany at 
all, or, at the most, admit there may 6e such barbarians. Every day I hear 
some acquaintance ask of America, ‘‘ Qu’ est que c'est que cela?” Then how 
should a poor dancer, whose travels have been chiefly confine? to the Opera- 
house, who has crossed rivers with the aid of a mechanist, and scaled moun- 
tains by running up some hidden stairs, be expecied to know anything of a half- 
savage land, thousands of miles away? 1 bave no time to investigate it now, 
for my school-days are over, indeed, before they onght to have been begun. 
My day-life now*is but a reahearsal of what I must play at night; and there- 
fore, dear Mida, I count vpon you to enlighten me upon this dark subject, and 
to tell me where I am going. 

Since I wrote you last, I have had a new sensation, and I must try to make 























cided on, and he left Paris, requesting a frend to urge the negotiation. The | 
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you for your sugared rem nces, my dear Mina ; but, though I feel my sta! 
in the ascendant now, I know well the fate of “stars ” once gone out, pevpl 
soon learn to see by other lights, and then all those here, and elsewhere, will 
twinkle brightly enough for my now devoted public. 

As to my delightful contemporaries and coadjutors, I believe their tears will 
dry rapidly. I will confess, too, that I have certain misgivings that I shall 
te supplanted. The pnblic may take offence at my apparent ingratitude in 
quitting them “ pour les sauvages d'Amerique,” as they style the unknown 
people I perpose visiting, and they may satisfy their tastes with some newer 
object. ‘‘ Qui quitte sa place la perde,” is an old proverb that keeps dancing 
in my eyes till 1 grow impatient. Some of my adorateurs assure me daily, 
that they will bespeak their tomb-stones if I insist upon going, and that the loge 
infernale will be hung in crape. Irreverent jesters! they would’be the first 
to forget me, and the last to welcome me back again. Ye I ought to te graie- 
fal to this formidable band, this ‘* Conseil de 1’ pera,’’ since they have uni- 
formly issued their solemn and scented decrees in my favor, though I do not 
lixe their intrigues and arbitrary interference. Yet their tyranny isa well bred 
one, and their fashionable sway may control coarse: influences runing in a ra- 
pid under-cnrrent in the 'roubled waters that us operatic Naiads sport in. Yes, 
all this I risk, allthis I shall miss, but how much more tkere is beyond the con- 
fines of the Academie Royale that I shall think of with deepest longings. Oh! 
dear, delightful Paris, how shall I bear thy loss'—thy memory will haunt me 
ever, and, go where [ will, thy image will lie hidden in my heart. I never yet 
have analysed the secret, but magic charm that makes Paris the most attractive 
city of the world. Be their prejudices what they may, come but once within 
reach of her Circean spells, and an endless captivity follows. Why is this? 
What part of us does it so enslave, that the philosopher or the voluptuary bow 
alike to its domination? Is it the mind, the heart, or the stomach, which are 
enslaved by Parisian influence? Is it her science, her charities, or her cuisine, 
that wins and subdues all, of every creed, cast, and clime? | have seen enouzh 
of other capitals to know the superlative merits of Paris. Her amusements, 
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you make in reference to my “foreign project.” But you can hardly believe | how infinite and varied! her artisies, what talents, and what excess of them ' 


Opera, tragedy, comedy, ‘arce,—in ghat equal perfection do they exist!—A 
Grisi transports, a Persiani subdues, a Rachel inflames, and a Mars soothes, 
whilst a Levassor and an Odry convulse you with merriment. These sources 
of pleasure are palpable as they are irresistible ; but there is something beyond 
this. What is the mysterious oii that gives such exquisite smoothness to this 
social machine of Parisian structure ? F believe it consists chiefly in the peren- 
nial gaiety, the mercurial! lightness, the buoyant good-humor of the French cha- 
racter, as developed in the metropolis, for I find the French, out of Paris, quite 
another people. 

I suppose, my dear Mina, you will scarcely recognise in these criticisms the 
style and manner of your own Fanny. Be it so. At least these are my 
thoughts and impressions, and it matters but little to thoughts the language 
im which they are clothed. Adiev. 

- 


Paris, January, 1841. 

Thanks, Anna dear, for your prompt replies; and so, giving me full credit for 
the honesty of my intentions, you doubt my going after all. 1 have already 
found that I shall pay dearly for the joke if Ide not. I have been laying in 
such a wardrobe of delicicus costumes ; upoo my word, | have spent a third of 
my time lately in dressing and undressing I have appeared, certainly to the 
satisfaction of Cousin K , inallthe robes of my repertoire—she deciares 
ihey are perfect. And in woman's leve of novelty!] havebeen spending such 
sums, that if America don't help me to pay I shall have to dance at the Pri- 
son Ste. Pelagie for the especial delight of the false economists who are there 
explating the folly of similar extravagances But what a luxury is spending 
inoney in Paris !—this paradise of women, whose brightest spirits are its dress- 
makers. What taste, science, and imagination, they throw into the lovely crea- 
tions of their dexterous hands. Taking this art as a type of civilization—and 
why not ’—how immeasurably does its perfection here throw all other places 
into the shade. My own pleasant friends of the press may say what they 
please uf their influence on the times, but that of a French mantua-meker out- 
runs theirs illimitably. All Europe is tributary to their control, and their dicta 
can be neither disputed nor denied, My persona! expenditure lately has inéuced 
me to reflect (which I do sometimes) on the enorn ous expenditure of the opera 
administration in the one item of wardrobe. Are you aware that they furnish 
the artistes with every article of dress, from a hair pin to a shoe-string, with 
every intervening mystery of the female toilet from powder to paint? You 
emerge from your carriage at the stage-door of the opera, in a sombre robe de- 
chambre, to be converted, by a touch of the wardrobe-keeper, into a sy'phide cr 
vipsy, wings and tambuurine included, at the whole and sole expense of the di- 
rection. They do you up in the most complete aud radiant manner, as bright 
as the reddest rouge and the whitest muslin can make you, and al! you are 
required to find are yourown smiies and entrechats. When you take into cor- 
eid €ration the six or eight first dancers, the dozen or so of corvphees, and the 
capering legion that constitute tke corps de ballet. you may then inf-r the out- 
lay necessary in tricots and petticoats. Then think of the consumption in satin 
stoes; I seldom use less than three pairs every night, and the s}ightest soil con- 
demns them, and that upon the dirtiest #fage@ in the world, purposely kept so to 
avoid slipping. These vpera-shoes are of such peculiar make, unitirg a certain 
stiffness with the most perfect plrancy, that only ove man in Eurore has been 
found with gerics adequate to the work, Jansic «e Paris. No wonder poor M. 
Depouchell, my amiable director, looks grave and reflective at times. I feel a 
kind of remorse at the expense I have been to him. Howcould I have insisted 
on the additional 20,900 francs in my last contract just renewed? I feel so 
peoitential that I could dance a we:k for his benefit, What a horrid situation 
ishis! Besides his expen-es and anxieties, what endless torment we wflict on 
bim! He is, of course, our high court of appeal; and never-ending difficulties 
and squabbles grow out of the rivairies, and jealousies, and intrigues, that 
abowed in this fairy region of malicious nymptis, and backbiting sylphs, wkose 
wings fail to raise them above this terrestria! propensity, and which give our 
good-natured director occupation enough to try his gallantry. I dare say he 
prays that in the next world he may never see a woman, be she angel or other- 
wise. M. D. opposes my going, and is disposed to buy in my conge, which he 
has the right todo; but he does not believe, | am sure, that I will go, so he 
will not risk his money. 1 do earvestly hope my departure will be vo loss to 
bim. He has ever been kind and indulgent to me. His humanity struck me 
afew nights back. In the ballet of the Gipsy, I was obliged to put on the 
Cracovienne costume in three minutes, and return to tie stage and begin. A 
moment’s delay would have thrown the orchestra into confusion—it was sv ar- 
| rarged, and I was obliged to do it; but the effort was so great that I fainted 
afterwards, on one or two occesions; when he promptly commanded this rapid 
change of costume should cease ; and altering a ballet is much more difficult 
than walking on your head, for right or left you touch the part of some in- 
dignant coryphee, who stands or dances vpou her rights, and Monsieur le Di- 
recteur is forced into all the wiles of ingenious diplomacy. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting another American to-day, of high-stand- 
iog, Mr. T , and wes most favorably impressed I know you think me a 
very fastidious observer of men, but at least you will admit me to be an impar- 
tial one. Ihave had oppurtunities enough to arrive at some knowledge of the 
tribe ; and if, of the number who have fitted by me, you knew the very few 
| that have not provoked indifference, or excited feelings not more flattering, you 
would very likely be astonished. The American J just alluded to is rather cold 
in manner, slightly tinctured with haughtiness, but isa high-toned man. All 
he said had great weight with me, and he guaranteed me, also, a bind recep- 
tion in America. There is one peculiarity [ perceive already ix the few Ame- 
ricans I have met. They seem tu entertain, aud certainly manifest, a deference 
for our sex, that must be founded on a higher appreciation of women as such, 
and a more genuine respect for their feelings and characters, than one is usu- 
ally accustomed to meet with. 

Busy as my life has hitherto been, I never went through such a round of oc | 
cupations as circumstances now entail upon me. What with dancing, and 
rehearsing, dining out, entertaining at home, sitting for painters, and trying 
on for dress-makers, writing, studyiog English, and getting ready to go, you 


























you share it with me. I have seen an American! of whose authenticity I can 
hardly doubt. Some of that name have been pointed out to me before, but I 
have always taken them for Englishmen ; and they are wonderfully aike—talk | 
the same language, dress similarly, aud doubtless eat and drink after a similar 
fashion. ‘his person, Mr, C , is a soft-mannered man, of most winning de- 
meanor, and well-bred in every word and look. If he is not a too fair specimen 
of Americanism, I shall have nothing to fear for my throat or my pocket; 
though I have been assured I may count on the one being cut, and the other 
picked. Mr. C tells me the news of my intention has reached America, 
and has made quite a stirthere ; that the people are talking of it. On! dear, 
I had fondly hoped there were no such things there. I wonder how they treat 
us dancing things. Nous verrons! I was assured | shall meet with a hearty 
welcome and with great success. How strange this sounds! Were [ to get a 
message (I speak it not profanely), from the other world, that preparations were 
making to receive me there, I should hardly feel more puzz'ed. 

My final representations here are announced atthe Opera, aud I fee! flattered 
to see the public crowding up to look their last upon me, not for ever, | 
trust: Heaven forbid! One may well be pleased who feels she exercises some 
influence here in this charming Paris, amid the endless and seductive variety of 
amusements with which it abounds. I feel, with reason, gratified, if not vain, 








through the great doors of the Opera-house. You ask me how I can summun 
up courage to leave a sphere that you ere pleased to say, I “ brighten with my 


may suppose I am well occupied, J never worked harder than I have done this 


| wiuter, and that chiefly to southe the keen anxiety of my dear old Professor 


Vestris. You have heard me seldom spea of this interesting person, whose 
professional reputation formerly filled Europe—the once brilliant dieu de la 
danse has dwindled, as we all must, into wrinkled and decrepid age ; and he 
only delight new, he declares, is to play the fiddle as I practise daily before 
him. This is his only occupation, and he lives his past life over again in 
me. I confess, with gratitude, my indebtedness to his genius, taste, aud vigi- 
lant attention. When [ came to Paris, I thought I had reached the topmost 
round of my art. I had exhausted already every known difficulty and invented 
new, bot I saw Taglioni and grew alarmed. J felt the ordeal through which I 
had to pass would be final and might be fatal, for the standard of la danse | 
found so much higher in France. Fortunately for me, Signor Vestris became 
interested in me, and endeavored to raise me up to his own lofty ideas of 
the art. For three months J toiled as a galley-slave before I would consent to 
appear. The very expectation that prevailed frightened me to greater efforis, 
and the enormous strides | made in advance taugbt me, that in the dance, at 
least, one’s education is never finished. It was not so much in elementary 
studies that I gained from Vestris, but rather in style andtone. He sought to 
give me grace and expression ; in short, his finish, to my poses and carriage ; 
and the triumphant success of my debut, he said, repaid him a thousand times. 
I shall never forget his despair when, after my sad illness of 1836, he found | 
had certainly lost my art. You recollect my prostration was so complete that [ 





presence—when the gaiety of ballet will be eclipsed by my departure!” Thank 





had to be taught to walk again; but when I essayed to dance I found, to my 
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4 a ay, to recover my 
yed me by turns, tillhe groaned 
and wept over the dreadful apprehension that all was lost. This went on for 
weeks, when one memorable day I felt a sudden and magical return of my 
and with a cry of delight I bounded into the air anc danced till I fell breathless 
on the floor. Vestrie’s joy exceeded even mine; the old man recovered nis 
pupil, and I was restored to the dearest passion of my heart, Ja danse. For its 
own sake I have pursued it; the hardest coil has been sweetest recreation, and 
when J heve sunk from excess of practice, 1 recovered only to begin again. 
Vestris cannot comprehend 1n the least why I leave the Grand Opera, the very 
summit, in bis eyes, of allearthly glory. He regards Englaud as semi barba- 
rous, America he does not recognice at all; but when he thinks that what he 
has condescended tu praise 1s to be given to “savages and negroes,” for he 
believes, with a great many else, that America has uo other inhabitants, he is 
ehocked—he would doubtless disown me, did he not think I had lost my senses. 
Singuler man! How entirely he bas lived fur his art! He insists on my de- 
voting several hours to practice daily. 
| paid a farewell visit yesterday to ma chere amic, Mademoiselle Mars, whose 
charming society 1s always sO atiracuve. Wuoata loss to the world of art is 
her coming retirement !—how irreparable! Well may the elegant comedy of 
the old school droop its head and sigh over her retreat, The frequenters of the 
Theatre Francais will long remember the music of her clear sweet voice, the 
chaste expreseion of ber acting, and that faultless elegance of manner that in- 
vested every character she assumed with such incomparable refivement, grace, 
and distinction. Moliere dies a second time with her withdrawal, and whv 
will pretend to her classic mantle? In private life the same winning simpli- 
city exerts its spell upon all who appruac) her. Her conversation is gifted and 
her amiability unbounded. How unfortunate the sequel to her career! Once 
the mistress of a splendid mansion and abundant wealth, she is now obliged to 
economise such resources as her immoderate thirst for stock-gambling has left 
her. Who could associate the sprightly, elegant Mars with the vulgar excive- 
ment of La Bourse? How insatiable is the craving after excitement in the 
human heart, and I think we artistes are its readiest prey. 
* > * * 
] was at a charming party last night at my dear English friend's, Mrs G ‘ 
[ might call her my romantic friend, for such is the interest she takes in me. |! 
was surprised and delighted to meet some most distinguished and interesting 
persons. One of the king's leading miuisters, the celebrated Monsieur C . 
was there, and attracted no small share of my attention. For a man occupiea 
as he is with serious, learned, and important pursuits, I expected a correspond 
ing gravity and much pretension, and not the levity, witty homme de salon he 
really is. In all other countries such a man would deem it derogatory to his 
dignity to mingle with the company, sharing io the frivolous chat of such 
occasions; but a Frenchman adapts himself, with charming ease, to whatever 
pos.tion he finds himself in; and, if he fell among savages, he would put on 
their beads and point with the same nonchalance that he wears a costume de 
val masque. ‘The travelled statesman, De Tocqueville, was among the guests, 
a dignified person, but rather English in manner; his lovely wife is as amiable 
as spe is beautiful. The gtgnd-daughter of Lafayette charmed me with her af 
fability. What intelligence in her fioe eyes! The distinguished advocate, 
Charles Ledru, seems a person of great energy and high talent. I have heard 
much of his eloquence, but poor I have litile time for such divertisements. I 
drove home fu'l of gratitude to dear Mrs. G—— for having added to my list 
such delightful acquaintances, though I spent half the evening talking wth 
her. I find an inexhaustible charm in her conversation; the earnestness of true 
feeling robed in such fine expression, and elevated by a mind of such a rare or 
She urges me strongly to go on with my Transatlantic project, and 
Ab! dear me, bow rapidly the days roll on, and soon 
Good 












cer. 
aids me heartily in it. 
Paris—bewitching Paris, will be among the things ‘‘ that have been.” 
n ght. 

February, 1841. 

You are dying to knowthe result, you say, my dear Mina. Well, I go,— 
at least [think so. My mind is in such a pendulous state, vibrating between 
decision and uncertainty, impediments and facilities, that I begin to grow 
curious myself to know the end; but news has reached me from America. 
Mr. Price writes, with a gallantry that has quite won me, to name my own 
conditions and to arrange it all as I will, but only to come. If this be a spe- 
cimen of managerial politeness among “ the heathen” I hear so daily railed 
at, chiefly because I persistin going to them, why I have nothing to fear 
from want of courtesy. Iam positively assured, and by those too who have 
been there, that I shall never be paid, take what precaution I may ; that my 
dressing-room will be regularly robbed; that there is no safety in the hotels, 
nor redress in the law, nor justice in the land; that I shall be hissed if I dare 
show my legs; and that my private life will be invaded and violated by a 
press that transcends in seurrility and lawlessness all example or description. 
These are a few of the good-natured things I hear so frequently, and, if I 
could believe them, it would be madness to face such perils and such horrors 
but 1 am incredulous, and curious still. 

{ have again had the good fortune to make another most desirable acquaint- 
ance, the distinguished American banker, Mr. W , for many years a re- 
sident here, and whose splendid house is the scene of so much elegant fes- 
tivity, and the resort of the first people of Paris. Learning my intention to 
visit his country (for everybody talks here of my monomania), he generously 
offered tocome and give me some hints that could not fail to be useful, and 
of course most welcome. His appearance and manners have quite taken my 
fancy. Short of stature, with large features, but expressive, mixed with a 
shrewdness that proves his familiarity with the world. Good-nature pre- 
dominates in his face, and explains the honest and flatiering interest he dis- 
plays for the success of my trip. His manners are singular; unpretending, 
even to homeliness, but so brisk and animated. Under the impetus of bis 
active mind, he is never still a moment, but, with his hands behind him, is 
running up and down the room, talking as fast as he walks, and saying the 
most sens. ble and appropriate things all the time. My “ directeur” has much 
ithe same habit; I suppose people with a great dea) tothink about, find it hard 

sit still, but when they meet, as happened the other day, | had lively ap- 
prehensions [ should get run down between them. i took refuge behind the 
sofa, and enjoyed my security and their conversation with greater “ gout.” 
Mr. W—— has given me much valuable information, offered me numerous 
ters, and crowned all by inviting me to dinner, where | shall meet several 
his influential countrymen. Really these Americans seem in earnest in 
they do, and make you believe in all they say: and that one never thinks 
‘doing in Paris. One grows sceptical of much even of what one sees 
among these thoughtless French. {fam alarmed at times lest my German 
framework of inind, feeling, and honest faith, should give way under the 
playful raillery that besets me on every side, and leave me as doubting as 
themselves. 

I bave recelgems all the way from Sweden, a batch of letters for New York, 
and from a pérson already alluded to, Mr. C. H——, an American diplo- 
matist. He is certainly one of the most agreeable and entertaining persons 
iknow. He is equally remarkable for his exuberant spirits, his conversa- 
‘ional -powers, and bis varied acquaintances, comprising a)} countries, creeds, 
colors, and characters: he is the life of all company, the idol of his friends, 
the most brilliant of talkers, and one of the worthiest of men; and he must 
be as well known and respected at home as he is esteemed and respected 
abroad. He has seut me upwards of a dozen letters to a!l the great men of 
hiscountry. If they all come to one of my benefits, 1 shall not envy Talma 
his pit fall of kings. How grateful I amto Mr.C, H——! Baron R—d 
has kindly contributed to my stock, and the American minister, General 
C , who has never seen me off the stage, has contributed his quota, I 
believe the Americans are going to make a sort of national thing of my pro- 
fessional career there. 1 cannot wonder that they should be piqued by the 
supercilious remarks they hear on all sides relative to the subject of my go- 
ing to their country. The best-natured people here declare that they can 
never appreciate my art, that it belongs necessarily to a refined and }uxurious 
state of society, and that it requires taste and a large class of pleasure seek- 
ing, money-spending peopte to enjoy and recompense a popular ‘ danseuse;” 
that 1 van never expect to find in a country hardly yetcut out of its primeval 
iorests, where life is spent in unremitting toil for its necessaries, where few 
enjoy its comforts and where none care for ils luxuries, that success, which 
has crowned my efforis in the old world. But different accounts reach me 
from other sources in which I can rely, and I am led to hope better things. 
The Americans I have seen with my own good eyes, the treatment I have 
already received from them, tends considerably to raise my spirits, and I will 
acknowledge that I am possessed by a deep, ardent, unconquerable desire to 
behold their far-off land, with its strange people, of whom I hear so much 
abuse, Come weal, come woe, I declare, with the spirit of an opposed wo- 
man, I witt go; so get your tears ready, dearest, for you will have occasion 
to shed them, if the loss of so worthless a thing as [am can move you to 
such an extremity. ° 4 0h ll 

[ have an excellent joke to tell you of K , who is, you know, in the 
main,a very quiet, sedate person, and whose greatest delight, I really believe, 
is to follow me about, to see I get into no mischief; and though I don’t like 
“ surveillance,” or observation, as I believe myself fully capable of taking 
care of my well-behaved self (am I not so ?), yet I cannot find it in my heart 
lo be vexed with her She has been my very shadow since we were seven 
years of age together; and I don’t think I have gone to a rehearsal or exe- 
cuted a ** pas,” or put on a toilette, that she has not superintended. Fortu- 
nately for me, in al) matters of dress, her taste is exquisite, her mvention 
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boundless, and her execution neat and rapid ; and to do her justice, she looks} p 


upon any toil for me as positive pleasure; and such is her punctuality, that 
in spite of the interruptions that my vigilant duenna must experience, she 
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indispensable, that I'shall neverbe able to do ut her. She does any 
thing but r me, and I would like her to relieve me of tha: sometimes. 


Pat now for the joke. Youmust know that K—— likes well h to re- 
ieve the monowmous routine of her arduous duties with a little frolic when 
chance favors her. And an occasion occurred lately. You know, at this 
lively epoch, all Paris is turned into a ball room, and masques and revels 
are high in theascendant. For myself, I get so much of this sort of thing 
in the way of busineys, that 1 consider {i a treat to escape such distractions, 
I never saw but one masked ball, and that offended me in so Many respects, 
whilst I admit that it was the gayest ining my eye ever dwelt upon, that I ne- 
ver desired to see another. K——, however, must needs go to one of these 
masked balls; and an acquaintance of mine, Mademoise)le de ——, was to 
accompany her, to be enligitened, under her sage guardianship, in all the 
mysteries of a Grand Operabell. It wasa wild scheme, for neither of them 
had ever been in such a scene before, and I opposed their going without es- 
cort and protection ; but they seemed bent on a bit of nice fun, independent 
of all masculine interference ; indeed, their scheme was to be kept a pro- 
fuund secret, and the preparations were duly made in a most clandestine and 
confidential manner. K—— astorished me by a flight of fancy uncommon 
in her; she declured she would go in no other way bat as my double. She 
insisted upon wearing the Cracovian costume. I objected seriously, point- 
ing out all the pr..bable inconveniences that might be expected to occur; that 
she would be followed about, talked to, and tormented in endless ways, that a 
more sober disguise would save her from; and then I was annoyed at the 
possibility of it being supposed that I had volunteered in such a piece of in- 
decorous folly, so little consonant to my tastes and habits. But she denied 
the probability of the latter, as the costume was often worn by aspiring gip- 
sies, who left me, however, the monopoly of the dance, and therelore it was 
ridiculous to spoil the frolic by such idle cbjections. ‘ Bien, ma chere, if 
you witt risk it, comme tu voudrais, but I repeat my warnings; and I have 
my misgivings of the result.” With the thoughtless glee of a child, she 
dressed herself “ a la Cracovienne;” red boots, blue skirt, white jacket, and 
velvet cap. ‘There she stood, arrayed in all the panoply of the capering Bo- 
hemian. Mdlle. de determined upon a black domino; and thus ac- 
coutred, they started off in the highest spirits, bent on the brilliant adven- 
tures that they promised to detail to me next day; for I insisted on the sanc- 
tiiy of my slumbers being respected, and I left them to their waywardness. 
My carriage set them safely down “ a l’Opera,” and thev soon found them- 
selves threading its brilliant labyrinths, thronged to suffocation almost, by 
its merry mobs of blithesome revellers. The masqued “‘ Cracovienne” as- 
sailed her numerous acquaintances, and perplexed their lives out of them; 
right and left she distributed her lively “ raillerie.” She had the audacity to 
attack M. Je Directeur bimself, and astounded him by her intimate anc com- 
plete knowledge of all the secrets of the prison-house. She enlarged upon 
his managerial tactics, spoke of forthcoming novelties, and commented freely 
upon maiters and things in general, appertaining to himself. But, thought- 
less creature! she paid dearly for her indiscretion. M. Duponchell declared 
she could be no other than Mdlie. Fanny ; and he said what made him quite 
sure was, the litle feather in the cap was fastened in by a pin he knew | wore. 
The game was up, and the news soon spread ; the curious crowd rapidly ga- 
thered; and as, probably, it was the first time that some hundreds had ever 
met the supposed one, they thought ita good occasion to exchange a remark or 
two, with all the innocent freedom that a masque ball sanctions. Poor fated 
K ! she was overwhelmed by an inundation of enthusiastic admiration : 
and, go where she would, they lollowed in her wake, and beset her on every 
side. At length, teased, indignant and enraged, she prepared to quit the gay 
scene of her mystifying triumphs. But another and most unexpected attack 
awailed her; she wassuddenly accosted by a pink domino, whoin good round 
terms told her she was no better than an arrant thief, to comeasshe had done 
that very day, and swindle her out of the costume she then had on; that she 
did not choose to waste words on such a baggage; and that she must either 
take off instanter ihe costume, or pay for it, else she would hand her to the 
police. 


Theastounded K-—— was for a°moment naturally bewildered; but con- 
ceiving it, of course, a novel conceit of some of her previous victims to pay 
her back in wordy exchanges, she directed the woman to go away, and turn- 
ed off to escape the throng collecting about her; but herarm was seized with 
a good firm gripe, and her assailant, who appeared in downright earnest, 
told her there was no alternative but to strip orto pay. K——, who isan 
arrant coward when once her fears are awakened, now began to expostu- 
late, remonstrate, anddeclaim, but all to no purpose. There stood her ad- 
versary, boldly confronting her, one hand holding tight K ’s arm, the 
other brandished high in air, and flying about with a vehemence both French 
and frantic. K——saw all argument was vain; andif she had the elo- 
quence of a Berryer, she wasioo much frightened to give utierance toit. So 
she took the course that it would be wise if all women did when they get 
into dilemmas—to ran for it. She scampered as though for her life across 
the vast area of the opera house, down ihe grand fight, spreading havoc 
among the gay flower-pois, and out into the cold streets; but her relentless 
pursuer followed her close, and pressed hard upon her, aided at last by the 
imposing arm of the law in the shape of a policeman. Away they went 
helter-skelter, till K shot into the “ porte-cochere” of her own house, 
and left the hounds at bay. She came flying breathless inio my bedroom, at 
three in the morning, her hair dishevelled, and her eyes looking wild. This 
little event has led to all sorts of speculations, aod my declaring positively 
that I was not the heroine of this droll “ vaudeville” has only thickened the 
generalconfusion. As for K——, she is particularly susceptible on the sub- 
ject, has entreated us aJl to observe the strictest secrecy, and can endure no 
jesting about it. Ithink her next appearance at a masked bal! will be inde- 
finitely deferred, andthat she wil) be dispo-ed rather to put costumes on me 
than incur the dangerous notoriety of wearing them herseif. 














Monday. 

I have delayed this frivolous letter io give yousome account of my Ameri- 
can dinner at Madam WwW ’s. [Her mansion is admirably situated ; built, 
tov, according to the taste of herself aod husband; and nothing could be 
better contrived or more elegantly constructed. On entering, I was usher- 
ed into a reception roomof fine dimensions, and richly furnished. I was 
most cordially welcomed by Madam W , whom J then met for the first 
time. She holds a position that she has retained for many veary, both highly 
distinguished and “ renommee” in Parisian “ salons.” She is of middle 
statue, and very erect; thus giving greater apparent heighi to her person. 
Her features are good and expressive; great intel/igence and singular deci- 
sion of character portray themselves iu her face; and the anecdotes in circu 
lation respecting her quite sustain these striking indications. She is said to 
have saved at a mostcrilical) moment her enterprising husband from aj) the 
horrors of a bankiuptcy by her energetic conduct, and her bold, determined 
efforts in his behalf. She went tothe Bank of France, obtained an interview 
with Comte d’Argout, and by a clear and moving statement of the “ tempo- 
rary” pressure upon her hasband’s resources, succeeded in getting immedi- 
ate and ample relief. She then went to London, and had the samesuccess 
with the Bark of Eogiand. These timely loans rescued all from impending 
ruin Certainly such instances of cnergy and capacily are rare among Eu- 
ropean ladies of these days. The company was sufficiently numercus, but 
select. My attention was early caught by an elegant woman, simply attired 
in black velvet, without ornament of any kind, her beautiful arms finely con- 
trasting in their snowy whiteness, as they gracefully lay upon her dark dress. 
Her head particularly struck me; large, perfect ic proportion, and mest in- 
tellectually marked; her features were in harmony withthe rest, extremely 
fine, and most captivating, from the placid expression they woie; her blue 
eyes beamed mildly, but with an intelligence not to be mistaken. Here are 
intellect and a high spirit commingling! thoughtI. Her manner further 
prepossessed me, calm, most ladylike, and yet commanding. [I listenedto 
her conversation, which confirmed most {ully my previous notions of her 
talents. She expressed herself with the greatest ease and elegance, and in a 
confident tone, that proved her ability to gope with any subject or antagonist. 
Who can she be? Lanxiously evnjectured, and whispered to this effect to 
my hostess. She replied by presenting me to Lady B I was a good 
deal moved at the unexpectedness of this sudden “ rencontre” with this, alas! 
too celebrated lady. Her history and misfortunes have been too often the 
theme of publ.c and private comment, for one not to have been acquainted 
with her, before one had even met her. I need not say how fully and entire- 
ly I had sympathised with her, for I think it the rigorous duty of a woman, 
always to sustain her tellow-women, be their errors or misfortunes what they 
may. Little, indeed, did this gified and distinguished person stand in need 
of my sympathies; but I feltthem as warmly, and expressed them as fully, 
nevertheless. Mary versions of her unhappy differences with her famous 
husband have reached me here. You know my aversion to scandal and 
scandal-mongers. It was enough for me to know she had lost a home, the 
dignity of her position, and even the consolation of her children; chat she 
was an abandoned wife, a mother bereft, and an unhappy, suffering woman. 
L regret, asevery true, judicious friend of hers has done, a thousand times, 
that her proud and injured spirit could not suppress its rebellious mutierings ; 
that an overburdened sense of wrong, beyond her power of endurance ior- 
ced her, ina thoughtless time, to avenge herself. But enough of poor, un- 
happy Lady B——. I must find some room to notice the rest of the guests 
at Madam W——’s. Several American gentlemen were there, whose ele- 
gant manners satisfied me, in spite cf all calumnies, that there are admirable 
men out of Europe; and I have seen enough of all countries to know the 
truth of the French saying, “ Le gentilhomme est toujours, et partout gen- 
jhomme.” The dinner was excellent; great variety of rich courses sump- 
served; andthe wines,! was told by the connoisseurs, were of the 
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finest Hayour. Wines I judge always by my nose, as my palate takes no de- 
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and wet as it was without, than this soft and balm r 
i , , almy air. I grew fervent aad 
ae and had already imagined myself reclining, quite 2 a la Cleopatre,” 
oathansia to waving of a plantain-tree, in some delicious clime of the 
room. St, when coffee was announced, and we returned to the drawiag- 


veral new comers had ,entered in the meantime. and. amon 
others, la Marquise de Las Marismas. Her face was most famniliar, suettenell 


as it constantly is, in her ma nifi , - , ae 
Sand ol pe ne pr loge 4 reer scene ce |’ Opera.” I 
ood-hatared ne. , tha Continued to wear the same iriendly, 
g Smile vestowed so liberally on my Stage-vaulting. I wasg 
indeed, the kindness hitherto bestowed on the “ artiste” was not withdrawn 
from the original; and, thongh I hardly expect that I shall ever meet Ma- 
dame —— again, yet the momentary impression of the amiability that even 
ing will be abiding. Llett the elegant mansion of my affable host and hos- 
tess with the deepest emotions of pleasure, such as I have rarely experienced- 
To me, an acquaintance of yesterday, they displayed a warmih and sincerity 
of feeling I badno claim to,and can oniy attribuie to a kindly motive of en- 
couragement to underiake a voyage to their far-disiant country, which they 
recommend most heartily, never failing to aid me with good counsel, and 
every kindness in theirpower. Iam most fortunate in their patronage and 
support. Adieu. Frazer’s (London) Magazine for January. 


LETTERS FROM-THE FAR WEST. 


From the Correspondence of the Concordia (La.) Intelligencer. 


Cross Timpers, October 2, 1843 
Throwing the Lasso—Unintelligible Jokes—Far West Fun—Singular Phe- 
nomenon—New Way to catch Wiid Gume—Escape from Indians—Scientific 

Fatlures—Prospects for Immortality. 

In my last, I mentioned the addition to our party of the famous lasso 
thrower, Don Desparato; as a catcher of wild horses, and even deer, he has 
no equal. ‘The day following my ride on the bear, we halted on our way to 
the “ Cross Timbers,” vpon a very beautiful hillock that, but for its extent, 
might have been taken for an Indian mound. Desparato, who was idle, and 
vain of his accomplishment, amused himself by throwing his lasso over 
“Spanish quarters,” which he did with great precision at thirty yards, and 
in that way won a pocket-full of silver coin. Sir William proposed for 
amusement to turn one of his saddle-horses loose on the plain, and that Des- 
parato should, at full gallop, catch the horse with the lasso by the hind foot. 
Tbe ching was encouraged, and was soon ready for execution. The Spa- 
niard mounted his ‘‘ Indian poney,” that, from its small size, compared with 
the big saddle on his back, looked at a distance as if it was standing under a 
shed, and gave the word. I let go Sir William’s horse, and hit him a severe 
lick tosend him ahead ; but the animal, instead of running off, turned round, 
and walked back tothe baggage wagons. We were not to be thus disap- 
pointed, and at the suggestion of several, | mounted the horse myself, and 
puiling whip to his flanks, dashed off, down the hillock, but circling round 
the base, so as to give all the party at the topa fair chance tos:e the Spaniard 
catch the horse by the “ hind fuot.” On he came, shouting like a Pawnee, 
and making the diameter of my circle, of course he soon came up, threw 
his lasso, and missed. A shout of derision followed this failure, and as my 
blood was up, I laughed myself, and went on the harder. Now my horse 
had the heels, and I bothered him tremendously; I could hear him muttering 
big words, that | knew was Spanish, for swearing. Presently he came near 
me again, and threw his lasso; [ felt a slight tap on the head, heard a great 
shout and laughter, then my respiration stopped, and I realized a shoek over 
my whole system, that felt as if I had been caught under a falling tree. Re- 
spiration returned, and on opening my eyes, there sat Desparato on his po- 
ney, 1 on the ground, the lasso round my neck, and he holding on the oppo- 
site end of it, grinning at me like an enraged monkey. 

* Halloo!” said I. 

“Senor Necio!” he growled. 

‘‘ Let meup,” cried I, with alarm, seizing hold of the lasso. Hereupon he 
gave it a jerk that tightened it up, and I concluded the dog intended hanging 
me—the motion, however, exposed a piece of tobacco that was in my pocket 
—so, getting down, he wy quietly took the quid, released my neck, and 
mounted his horse, and rede towards the party on the hillock. 1 was so 

bruised by the fall from my horse, and so sore about the neck, that I could 

with difficulty get up the hill. 

“ Haw, haw, haw,” uttered all the party when I got among them. 

“ Villains!” gnashed I, through my teeth. 

‘* Don’t get mad, that was a ‘ Spanish joke,’” said somebody. 

‘And he don’t understand the language well enough to enjoy the wit of 
it,’ said every body. 

For the fitteenth time since I have been out here, I saw there was no use 
in being offended at merely being killed, if it wasdone in fun, so I joined in 
the laugh, but in my heart execrated Spanish jokes and lassos. 

As was anticipated by some of our old hunters, the “ mast,” which means 
the fruit of the forest trees, is very scarce, and we find ourselves, since 0@F 
arrival here at the “Cross Timbers,” nearly starved. Nothing is found ia 
the woods butthe Pine burr—the tree which bears it, flourishing here in ifs 
most mago-ficent grandeur. As we relied principally, upon the wild turkey 
for fod, and they having been compelled, from necessity, to eat these pine 














that they caught fire whenever we aitempted tu roast them, and burntup. I 
really believe we should have starved to death but for the ingenuity of an 
old fellow with us, who said he was originally from Bunkum, North Caro- 
lina. He tock some dozen turkies, well cleaned, covered them with about 

six inches of dirt, and then buili a large fire over the pile Inthe course of 
the day, small streams of clear tar were seen running out of the heap, and 
when evening came, the turkies, shrunk up to the size of chickens, were ta- 
ken from ‘‘ the kilo,” and eaten—tolerably fair food, but, as might be ima- 
gined, “ very dry.” 

This singular impregnation of wild game, with the article of food oa 
which it exists, has been strangely overlooked by naturalists. I would in 
is connection, relaie a singular escape made by a party of hunters con- 

nected with these “turpentine birds.” It seems that while they were out 

bunting they were attacked by a large number of Soshonees, and surround- 

ed. Protecied by asmali skirt of woods, they entrenched themselves for 

the night, expecting in the morning to have their scalps hung on long poles, 

and dried in the smuke like Dutch berring—an idea, by the way, tha! makes 

my head ache—just tothink of, Well, in the night there came up a terrible 

storm, in the midst of which, the lightning struck a tree near the while hun- 
ter’s camp, on which were roosting several of these pine burr fed turkies. 
The birds, as the lightning descended, were instantly on fire, and flying tc- 
wards the Indians, fell blazing, and hissing among them, such an exhibition 
struck them with consternation, and supposing the white men had the means 

of destruction they were not acquainted with, the Indians fled, and left the. 
hunters iv peaceable possession of the country, and, { am serry to add, they 
were found afierwardsstarved to death, from the great inclemency of the 
season. 

As may be imagined, a person of my enquiring mind and aptness to learn, 
would pick up many useful hints in this wild country. 1 have among other 
things, as leisure permitted, practised much \o get the art of preservil g bir 
and avimals. Now Audubon willtake either, and in an incredible short 
space of time, make the expressionless mass of skin, teem with life, as if 
ihe bird or beast had been suddenly petrified in some graceful action, But, 
some how, I cannot get the hang of ii—my quadrupeds look like sausages, 
and my birds like a rollof dough. [have got a crane with a neck as big as 
his body, and a wild cat that resembles a gigantic weasel. . 

Sir William says he would nottrust me to stuffa pillow. Lintendto keep 
my “specimens” as works of art, if not of nature, and when I get — 
if they are mistaken by some natural history society for new species, 
course I shall be mum, and they will receive unpronounceable names, and 


my memory will be handed down to pysterity, preserved in A, ee 
guage. ; P.O. a 
P. S.—Tar-pot-wan-jais very anxious for me to stuff for him a ba 
skin; he sigeit I will do it, it will be * Knochanee-shokbou-nahoola,” 
which literally translated, signifies buffalo made ugly will be handsome 
“ heap.” 


Time.—Whether we play, or labour, or sleep, or dance, oF study, the sun pos- 
teth and the sand runs. In all the actions that a man performs, some part of 
his life passeth. We die with doing that for which only our sliding i we 
granted. Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps his constant pace, re Banya 
as fast in idleness as in employment. An hour of vice is as long as an of 
virtue ; but the difference which follows upon good actions is infinite from that 
of ill ones. The good, though it diminishes our ume here, yet it lays up a plea- 
sure for eternity, and will recompense what it taketh away with a plentiful re- 
turn at last. When we trade with virtue, we do but buy pleasure with expense 
of time; so it is not so much a consuming of time as an exchange. ‘Time is # 
ship which never anchors: while I am abroad, I had better do those things that 
may advantage my landing, than practice such as shall cause my commitment 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE “SPIRIT.” 


Tue expenditures made upon the paper, and the heavy pecuniary losses sustained by 
the Proprietor within the last two years, coupled with the diminution in the number of 
his subscribers, occasioned by the necessity of erasing from his books those whose em- 
barrassments had rendered them unable to pay their subscriptions, imperatively oblige 
him to make the following appeal to those staunch friends of the good cause who yet 
etand by him. In determining to take this course—to which he has been impelled by 
pheer necessity —he has resolved frankly to state the case to each individual subscriber 
and ask each to give him his aid in extending the circulation of the paper, by sending him 

« new subscriber. 

His defence or apology for such a step is based on considerations like these :—The 
character of the * Spirit of the Times ” is entirely sui generis ;—it is a perfect rara avis 
among American newspapers ;—it receives no countenance or aid from parties or sects 
as it advocates no Political or Religious doctrines ; it is devoied almost exclusively to 
the Turf and its manifold interests, and relies mainly for support upon a comparatively 
limited class of readers. Unless it can secure the support of a majority of that class, 
* saltpetre won’t save it.” Thus has the Proprietor reasoned with himself, and know. 
ing {ull well that no publication ever had a list of subscribers embodying more spirit 
and prompt generosity than those he now has, he has been induced to believe that each 
would excuse the liberty were he to make a direct requisition, and ask each mother’s 
son of them to send him anew subscriber. 

Such have been his thoughts, and upon conversing with some of the Fathers of the 
Twrf, they have told him to do it—by all means to do it. Andto enable his present sub- 
ecribers more readily to accomplish this purpose, he has determined to hold out to new 
enes the following inducements, namely :—Every New Subscriber who will pay one 
year's subscription in advance, shall be supplied, without additional cost, with any Five 
he may select, of the annexed 

PORTRAITS, SUPERBLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL PLATE, 
From Original Paintings. 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, the “ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the characier of ‘ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
ALSO, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS OF 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 

Itis allowed on all hands, that since the publication of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times ” was 
commenced, in 1831, the price of Blood Stock has advanced beyond al] precedent—great 
aumbers of gentlemen throughont the Union have been encouraged to engage in Breed- 
ing and Training, and it has been the peculiar province and pride of this journal sedu- 
Jously te watch over theirinterests. The punctual! dissemination of Sporting Inte)li- 
gence has contributed in an infinite degree to “keep the thing a going "—and unless there 
ls some acknowledged authority for the blood and performances of Horses—some accre- 
dited organ of the Sporting World—some medium through which Breeders and Turfmen 
ean interchange sentiments—can learn what each other is doing—can hear of what is 


going on throughout the country—Racing inevitably must go down, and the value o¢ 


Blood Steck be reduced, as was the case within the last half century, to that of ordinary 


hacks and roadsters. 
n> A New VotumeE of the “ Spirit of the Times "—the Fourteenth—wiil be com 


menced on the 2d day of March next, and the Proprietor begs to give notice to those gen- 
tlemen who may be disposed to subscribe for it, that upon forwarding their names, the 
Engravings they may select will be forwarded, and, in the meantime, the paper also, while 
their subscriptions will date from the 2d of March—the date of the New Volume. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The First Great Match for the ensuing Spring.—We learn from the Louis- 
ville ‘‘ Journal,” of the 3d instant, that Messrs. Harnsoun and Cocu, of that 
city, have challenged the owners of Ruffin (Col. A. L. Bincaman, of Natchez 
and Jos. G. Boswett, of Lexington,) to run him against their colt Consol, jr., 
for $5,000 a side, four mile heats, over the Oakland Course at Louisville, next 
Spring. We bope and trust this challenge will be accepted. 














The Jackson (Miss ) Spring Races have been postponed from the 4ib Mon- 
day of January to the 2d Monday in February, the 12th. It is stated that 
this postponement was deemed proper on account of the very great damage 
which the rveds had sustained by the recent heavy rains, and the desire to have 
the couree in the most complete order; moreover, this change will be suitable 
to those whe wish to attend the New Orleans Spring races. 





Trotting Stallion.—Io reply to ‘ A Subscriber” in Baltimore, who wrote us 
last week enquiring for a Trotting Stallion, we have to state that shere isa fine 
one in the market. He is a son of Abdallah, out of a fast maze, well known on 
the road and in the s'ud; in color he is an iron grey; be stands full fifteer 
hands three inches—is handsome, sound, and good tempered. He is broken to 
harness and can go fast. Who wants bim! Don't all speak at once f 


The Stakes on the Union Course close on Wednesday next. Have you sent 


your nominations to the Secretary ! 





A Strong Team Wanted. —A Virginia gentleman desites to porchase a pair 
of Landsome stallious, seventeen bands high, that are well broke to harness, 
Taoey must be sound, heavy, and showy ; bays would be preferred, but that 


color is not absolutely required. 


———— 


Washington City —A gentleman writes as follows relative to the ensuing 
Spring Meeiing :—‘ It being a long session of Congress we expect quite a 
brilliant show of visitors, both map and horse. I think there will be two sta- 
b es trained here, one by Wm. Figips, and the other by PLEASANT H. Rowtert, 
who expects to have the handling of Black Dick, the Leviathan colt, and se 
veral others, amongst them a three year old of Gen. A. Howrer’s, by Duane 
out of The Captain's dam, which, to judge from appearances ought to be a fast 
one. I learned a few days since that Merson had rented his Course to Mr. 


J.M.P. Newsy, of Centreville, Va.” 


Hedgeana, a fine filly, by Imp. Hedgford, was purchased after her late race 
at Hayneville, Ala., by Mr. Taos. Broventon, of Lowades County. Mr. B. is 
“a cow beginner," and we are glad to hear he has determined on making up a 
good stable. 

What ts the Rule?—A gentleman writes us from Montgomery, Ala. that 
during the late races there a colt called Camphor was started one day as ® five 
yr. old and on another day ae a four year old. On the first day the colt’s age 
being questioned the matter wasreferred to a committee of the Jockey Club, 
who, regardless of record or certificate decided that the colt was five years o'd ; 
subsequently they became satisfied of their error and he was allowed to star! 
ase four year old! We are surprised that a gentleman should al'ow his horse 
to etart under euch Circumstances; unless proclamation was made of the fact, 
it was @ palpable fraud upon the public, while at the same time it was doing 
great injustice to the colt ; we take it for geanted that in “* modern instances” 
a gentleman thiaks nearly as much of the reputation of a favorite horse a¢ of 
his own; at least euch has been our experience. The committee of the Jockey 
Club were entirely unauthorized in cetting aside “ihe record and certificates,’ 
as it ceems to us, though we are not informed as to their character for authen- 
ticity. Yet it would appear that the committee itself changed its opinion vpon 
the eubject, and by their second decision [!} virt ually ecknowledged their incom- 


petency to eit io judgment upon ® matter of the kind. 
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{the air at such a distance from him as he required, say within ten feet. 


heed 


Shooting in Philadelphia.—The following singular matches came off a few 
days since in Philadelphia, between two gentlemen well known in the sporting 
and fashionable circles. Mr. A. bet Mr. G. $200 to $75 that he put 40 pellets 
of shot into 30 of 50 blocks, 2} inches in diameter, which should be thrown in 
Mr. 
A. won this wager; of the 50 blocks shot at, 47 received more than 40 pellets 
of sot, 

Mr. A. then bet Mr. J. $100 that he hit 50 blocks, 2} inches in diameter, 
in succession, when thrown up within ten paces, and $100 that he would put 
20 pellets of shot into 48 of the 50 blocks. Mr. A. lust the last bet in making 
his last shot! He succeeded in puiting 20 pellets of shot into forty-seven of 
the 50 blocks, but in shooting at the 48.b block he put but nane pellets into it, 
instead of 20, consequently he lost the wager. In these matches it was agreed 
between the parties that ‘a snap showld be no shot,” and that “the shooter 
should not be compelled to fire unless the block was thrown to suit him,” and 
morevver to select his own time for shooting. 

One of the gentlemen referred to in the foregoing paragraph offers the fol- 
lowing match: He will bet $500 or $1000 that he will hit 98 out of 100 
blocks, one cubit inch square, when thrown up at ten paces. 

The same party with four gentlemen of Philadelphia, offer to shoot any five 
gentlemen of New York for a reasonable amount, at 11 pigeons each, from the 
trap, ‘at the regular distance”’ [21 yards } 

For the information of our Philadelphia friends we beg leave to state that Pi- 
geon Shooting has been on the decline here for some years, until most of our 
crack shots are quite out of practice. Nevertheless, afier a conversation with 
some of them we fee! justified in asking for definite information as to the amount 
of the stakes, the weight of shot, distance, etc. By the way—“ speaking of 
guns !”—how would our Philadelphia friends like to give a New Yorker a turn 
with the rifle, shooting from the shoulder? Let us put down the pegs and you 
can get your pile covered. 











LAST DAY, agen. NT ene: best 3 in 5. 
Duncan F Kenner’s ch. m. Aduella, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giantess (Peyton's 
dam) by Imp. Leviathan, 5 yrs 
F. A. Lumsden’s (Geo. Coffeen’s) ch. m. Polly Ellis, by Imp. Trustee, out of 
ce RS ai eae 

The ‘ Picayune” states that the races closed not undera cloud, but under a 
heaped up mass of clouds, which wept rain incontinently and with unfeeling 
continuity. Aduella won the purse of $250, mile heats, best three in five, so 
much at her ease that she distanced her only competitor the first heat in 2:02. 
There was some other sport, but not of a nature to require a record. Althongh 
both weather and sport were thus unpropitious, there was a goodly show of 
people present. 

We are pleased to hear that there is on the tapis a play or pay post stake, 
$2,000 subscription, for mile heats, to come of the first day of the next spring 
meeting ; the Association to add $1,000 thereto, to give to the second best 
horse in the race. This is but a crude outline of the stake proposed, but it is 
one which promises sport, if a sufficient number of subscribers to it can be ob- 


tained. 
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DEER HUNTING IN FLORIDA. 


Written for the “ Spirit of the Times.” 
SECOND DAY. —- 

The next morning was dark and gloomy ; the horses looked crest-fallen ; the 
dogs were shivering around the fire; everything was as unpromising as it well 
could be. ‘I suppose you won’t rest quiet in camp to-day; if you do go out, 
the dogs won’t hunt, and if any of you do stumble across a deer, you'll be sure 
to snap.”—*' Go it, Corvus.”” That toddy made things look better. We found 
it was only drizzling, and e whoop or two to the dogs made them cock their 
tails in a manner that plainly said, “‘ we are ready for anything.” A hot cup 
of cotfee and some broiled venison made us feel like the man who applied to 
Noah ; we didn’t believe it was going to be much of a shower after all. P. is 
our standing driver; ‘I will take the dogs,” said he, “and with two others 
cross the creek—(‘ You can’t cross without swimming, after al! this rain,’ 
growled Corvus). You, Cor de Chasse, with the other two, cover this side.” 

The creek swamp was about half a mile across. The driver started with his 
party and dogs, and I placed my standers on the dividing ridge of the creek and 
one of its branches, running nearly parallel with it. I left them at the two most 
promising looking places, while I kept down to the extreme point. Hardly had 
I reached my stand, when I heard the dogs in full cry. Down, down the creek 
they come, the cry swelling up through the air, ill it shakes the very rain-drops 
from the trees by its vibration. Hark! they turn back ; now, good horse, you 
aod I have balf a mile of ridge to guard. Away we go at speed—I am soon 
abreast of the dogg; but the deer will not break cover; again it turns—it wil! 
go out the other side—ro—it turns down again—it is dodging like a rabbit. 
Back to my stand [ dashed, without stopping to listen ; when I halloed the dogs 
were far off. Presently the dull sound of a gun came booming down the wind. 
J gained a rising ground rapidly ; for a moment | could hear the dogs, and theu 
all was still. One deer, thought I. I remained at my stand ; in about half an 
hour I again heard the cry—they bave made another start in the creek swamp. 
[ rode rapidly up the ridge, wishing to speak to the nearest stander ; [ reached 
the point at which I had lefthim—he was gone. I dashed off for the other— 
he, too, had left—I was alone on theridge. “Jt ie hard work,” thought I, 
“but the deer must not cross the ridge.” The dogs by this time are right op- 
posite to me. It is a beautiful place for a deer tv run out; but no, it has passed 
on. At twenty points did I stop, making sure the deer would run out; bui 
after dodging for a while, it went owt on the other side. Soon I beard bang ! 
a second’s pause, aud beng! again. The cry kept on; an interval of a few 
moments, and bang! once more. The dogs have stopped. One or more deer, 
thought I, Cor de Chasse. 

To make along story short, I continued to guard the ridge for two hours, 
during which time I heard seven shots fired on the opposite side, while not a 
single deer had run out on mine. Wet to the skin, I became disgusted aud de- 
termined to return to camp, and let the ridge sbift for itself. On getting back, 
[ found that three deer had been brought in, two old bucks and a young one. 
Wer as I was externally, [ was dry within. ‘Give me a drink, Anderson,” 
meaning a drink of water; but he, good fellow, thought better, and while [ was 
looking at the deer, mixed me a toddy. “ Well, never mind, you need not 
throw it away.” It brightened me wp. “I will go over aud see what they 
have done.” As I dashed through the thicket that almost blocked up the trail, 
I heard the dogs coming toward me. [i was so thick I could not see ten steps. 
“ The deer will never run here.’* [ put spurs and tore along through bush and 
brier, till I reached “the botiom.” It was still very thick, but in one direction 
there was a little opening for about thirty yards. I found that the dogs were 
so close to me I had no time to look further. I checked my horse, and cocked. 
Preseatly [heard the deer come pit, pat, through the soft ground; one bound 
would carry it across the Opening ; as it showed its neck I fired, and the deer 
went down with six shot between head and shoulder. She was very fat; | 
took out the entrails and hug ber up, and then joined the hunters on the other 
side. I found they had ‘* bagged ” no other deer than those I had seen at camp; 
two had been badly shot, but in the confusion of so many deer being up at a 
time, bad been loet ; one of them we found the next day. We continued to 
drive down the creek. The deer had been pretty well scared off by the constant 
runniog of the dogs. At last the dogs struck trail, and after a little an old buck 
was espied by Corvus, slipping out of the drive, far ahead of thedogs. He 
dashed gailantly to cut off the deer, but suddenly down went the horse, and 
Corvus made a flight of full ten feet before he reached the ground. Hurrying 
up to see if he was hurt, we reached him just as he rose. 

‘** {| knew how it would be, coming out to hunt in this d——d wet weather; 
you can’t ride within ten feet of a gopher hole without breaking into it.”’ 

The deer got off. We had now reached the fork of the creek and river ; the 
country was exceesively broken, being composed entirely of high narrow ridges 
and deep vallies ; many singular looking knolls were scattered about, so even 








and regular, that they ¢ mounde, constructed by human hends. Bui oa 
examination, the cause of this could readily be seen. The whole of the ground. 
had origipally been much higher, bot being « very light soil on the ridges, with 
but a thin growth of pines, it had been in the lapse of ages gradually washed 
away by the rains; in particular spots the clay had become indurated ; this in- 
duration suffered no longer from the wash, while the surroundiag earth having 
no such protection, had been swept away, leaving that part that was protected 
ir conical peaks ; some of these twenty or thirty feet bigh, and not more than 
ten or twelve feet acrosa the top, while others ere seen rising toa height of sixty 
or eighty feet, and from fifty to one hundred yards wide. They look like minia- 
ture extinct volcanoes. Hardly *had we reached this ground when the dogs 

dashed off on a hot trail, which they crossed in the oveo ground. We scam- 

pered to cover different points. At first they bore straight off from us, but af- 
ter some fifteen minutes we heard them coming round. I was pushing to change 
my ground, when I saw five deer, in a row, pass in front of me, at some one 
hundred and fifiy or sixty yarde; they were full a mile ahead of the dugs; I 
saw they were bearing down to tke hunters on my right being on the ida 
left. ‘*Mind! mind!” [I shouted, They were bounding on, when from behind 
one of the mounds bang! bang! was heard. “ Did one ever see the luck of 
that growling Corvus!—he has dropped one with each barrel.” Que of them is 
up again, and off. I strack in the gaffe, and started in pursuit. “ Follow, but 

don’t shoot,” sang out Corvus ; “he is badly hurt, and can’t go far.’’ [ found 

no difficulty in closing with the buck, and finding that he could not get away 

satisfied myself by keeping up with him. Two or three times he turned as if 
to charge, but his courage seemed to fail, and he kept on. At J.st he stopped 

apparently about to fall. I rode up to within seme twenty paces of him and 

halted, expecting every moment to see him drop. Suddenly the hair of his 
weck roughened ; turning sharply on my horse, he charged gailantly. I at- 
tempted to wheel my pony, but he tripped on a log in the high grass, and down 
went horse and man, and as ill luck would have it, Ton the side next the deer. 

He was almost on me, when bang! went the gun of a hunter, who had just 
dashed up. The buck plunged forward and fell dead, almost tonching me—I 
looked up and found it was iny brother who had fired the timely ehot-—“* Well, 
P. give mea chance and I’!| do as much for you”—but the wring of the band 
said more than the words. ‘ Well, Corvus,”’ said A. “ you can’t complain 
now, the sun has broken from behind the clouds, and the chance of a double 
shot, must have satisfied even you. ‘ Why d—n ‘em, I would have killed 
three ur four of them, but they would run all ina string; and what the devil 
are we to do with them? [ suppose you’ll not go back this way, and I don’t 
want to climb these hills with that old buck behind meg’ 

After this L. and I got separated from the rest. After trying in vain fora 
while to find them, I proposed as it was getting late, that we should look out 
for some new hunting ground for the morrow. Leaving signs where the deer 
were hung up, and that M. had gone back to;camp, L. and I struck in towards the 
river. Before long we reached an old road. 

* What track is this?” asked L. 

‘ T only know of one about here, and that crosses that creek below its junc- 
tion with Crooked Creek. I’ve seen the road on the other side, but it has been 
about two years since.’’ It was about half a mile across. On reaching the 
other side I found it was not the road I had supposed. Everything luoked 
strangetome. Here I had an opportunity of testing the wonderful sagacity of 
my hunting pony. I had before frequently remarked his astonishing ability in 
finding his way through woods which were new to him, avoiding every obstacle, 
although in doing this he would have to lay a course directly opposite to the 
true one; and not the least singular part of it was this,—although we had 
camped in twenty places in the woods, he would always aim for the one where 
he was last fed. ‘* Well, L, I have no idea where we are, and as it is getting 
late, we must trust to Bullet (the pony’s name); it will not do to follow the 
road, for it leads away from camp; go back I will not, so Bullet, let’s see 
what you think.” I threwthe reins on his neck. He took a deliberate look at 
the road, and then at come high hills on our left ; turning from the road at once 
he struck into the woods and up the hill. 

‘You may depend,” said L., “he is wrong. Camp is to the east of us, and 
he is striking south.” 

‘Come on,” said I; ‘I know by his positive step he feels he is right ; he 
has some object in view in keeping his present course.” After gaining the 
high ground, my faith was a little shaken. The ridges were running in every 
direction, the whole country being cut up by deep branches; they all looked 
alike, and it was impossible to say which one we ought to follow. On went the 
pony, now west, now south, and then again east, turning and winding without 
hesitation, and selecting the ridge he wanted without a pause. 

We were within a mile of camp, before we knew where we were—we had 
crossed Flat Creek above the Forks, and he had brought us out on the dividing 
ridge of the two creeks. Shortly after we reached camp, the other hunters 
came n, with the exception of P. He had been last seen pursuing a deer, that 
he had wounded. and ‘leclaring he would have it if he followed it into the river. 
At intervals we fired a gun or sounded a horn, fearing that he might have lost 
the direction of camp. Night was coming on, and our signals had not yet 





been answered. 
“ We must go look for him, gentlemen, he may have got lost among the 


hills,’ said I. 

Three of us mounted our weary horses. 

“Sound your horn once more before you stari.” said A. 

It wae answered from the opposite side of the creek, and shortly afterward. 
P. came in, leading his horse up the hill with a large deer stung across the: 
saddle. The dogs had caught him after a hard race. Seven deer were the 
result of the day’s hunt. We were hungry as hawks, bat Andersoa did not 
fail us. Man, horse and dog were provided for, and by an hour after dark, we 
were reclining on our “buffaloes,” cigars in mouth. Many a hanting story was 
told, but I was most struck by an adventure of L.’s. 

“«T was once, Cor de Chasse, in ae tight a place, as you were to-day,” said 
he. “I went out fire-huntiog one night, having my boy Jack wih me. He 
carried the wallet and light wood and the axe, while i had the “pan” aud rifle. 
We wandered a long while without finding eyes ; at last despairing of success, 
Ihad turned my steps homewards. The light in my pan was nearly owt, and 
as | did not expect to tind any thing, I was careless about renewing it. Jack 
had emptied his wallet, in filling the fire-pan the last time, and | dit not care to 
lose time by waiting for him to cut more wood. Moving along os the edge of 
the hammock, I suddenly discovered “eyes.” I did not think it was a deer, 
but could not be certain as my light was so faint. Here goes now, thought 
I, as [ threw up my rifle and fired. On the instant I heard a startling cry, half 
yell, half growl, and a large animal bounded towards me. Its s'rengt4 failed 
when it bad got within 10 feet of me—I could see that it was an enormous 
panther—not knowing at which moment it might recover its strength, I would 
not take time to reload. My light was just going out; if I started to run, the 
thought was horrible! to be in the dark, with the enraged animal on my trail. 
I shouted for Jack. He ran up and [ told him to knock the panther on the 
head with the axe. The beast was hurt in the loin (as I fourd out afterwards) 
but was making tremendous efforts to reach us, uttering the most terrific cru ® 
of agony and rage. Jack, poor fellow, was frightened half to death, but he at- 
tempted to strike as Itold him; he did it so awkwardly, though, that the axe 
flew out of his hand, directly under the panther’s claws. Ihadto hook it out 
with my rifle, though the animal nearly jerked it out of band, while doing so. 
At last I got the axe, I watched my chance, and struck with a will. I nearly 
severed the head from the body. He was 8 ft. 9 in. from nose to end of tail. 
That night cured me of fire-hunting.’” Soon after this, we dropped off to sleep 
and thus ended the second day. Cor pg Cuassz. 

P. S.—I have acrow to pick with your devil, friend Porter, for making me 
say come very foolish things im a late epistle. Among the rest, when I sung 
out ‘try to stop them” meaning the dogs, the devil makes it “ stop him” mean- 


ing the buck. It would bave answered quite as well, but rather = to - 
. DE . 
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English Sporting Intelligence. 

By the steam packet ship Britannia, which arrived at Boston, via Halifax, 
on Sunday afternoon last, we have received all the January magazines and 
London papers to the 4th instant. 

It willbe seen by our synopsis of Sporting Intelligence, that while no event 
of great pith and momeat has transpired siuce our last advices, yet there is 
much to interest. The gallent Lord Lyngpucn, so well known on the Torf. 
is dead, at the advanced age of 98. His Lordship eminently distinguished him- 
self in the Peninsular War as Sir Thomas Graham. It wili be interesting to 
the friends and admirers of this celebrated man to know that his love of racing 
and hunting endured to the last, and that withia aday og two of his death he 
inquired, with all the eagerness of youth, what was the first favorite for the 
Derby, and also for the detai’s of the late great run with the Duke of Rutland’s 
bounds in Leicestershire. It is only within a very few weeks that at his specia| 
request a stake was made for 1845, Lord Lyuedoch stating at the same time 
that his object was to make a race which would come off when he was 100 
years old. The register of his birth was burnt in the great rebelliun of 1745 
I: is suggested that a race be established at Newmarket, to be called ‘“‘ The 
Lynedoch Handicap.” 

It will be seen that Gibside Fairy, the grand.dam of Trustee, Cotherstone, 
etc., and that Taglioni, and several other celebrated brood mares, have died 





lately. 

The Hon. Capt. Rovs, so distinguished on the Turf, in the Navy, and in 
Parliament, recently met with a serious accident whilst shooting on Lord Ren 
dlesham’s preserves, in company with that noble lord, near Woodbridge. Capt. 
Rous’s guo burst, by which he sustained severe injury. Mr. Sym, of Wood- 
bridge, was sent for, when it was found necessary to amputate his finger. In 
other respects, the gallant Captain is doing as well as can be expected. 

‘ Bell’s Life’ gives little credit ts the statements in provincial papers, that 
Capt. Barclay’s match is likely to be paralleled in different parts of the king- 
dom, yet we find that at Leeds, Newmarket, and other piaces, they are making 
the attempt. A Leeds paper has the follow ng :— 

Extraordinary Pedestrian Feat by a Woman.—Mrs. Harrison still continues 
to persevere in her task of walking 1000 miles in 1000 successive hours. She 
sompleted one-third of her herculean task on Monday last, at six o’clock in the 
morning, and there is every probability of ber accomplishing the laborious and 
arduous task she has undertaken. This being the first attempt ever made by 
one of the feminine sex, we apprehend the success of the attempt will be 
looked forward to with much interest. Her house is the Dragon Inn, Hali 
ax-road, near Leeds, or Leeds and Whiteball-road, on which she is walking. 

1000 Miles in 1000 Successive Hours.—We hear that Pat, the Irish Lad, 
continues his task at Newmarket with unabated vigor. Speculation begins to 
grow warm. 

An extraordinary Pedestrian feat has lately been performed by Lord Lana 
roRD, a young officer stationed near Dublin with his regiment, as follows :— 

Lord Langford, an officer of the 85th depot, stationed at Newbridge, backed 
pimself to walk from Newbridge Barracks to the Castle of Dublin, in a sol- 
dier’s full marching order, with musket, knapsack, &c., in all carrying 58los , 
in the space of 7} hours. He started from Newbridge at a quarter past nine 
o'clock, and succeeded in performing his arduous undertaking in 20 minutes 
less than the prescribed time. The distance is 21 Irish miles; and considering 
the state of the roads, the weight his Lordship carried, and his youth, we think 
ta feat umexampled in pedestrian performances. Large wagers were pending 
on the result. We understand his Lordship is a winner to a considerable amount. 
[he crowds that accompanied his Lordship were immense, and tie cheering 
with which he was greeted on winning was tremendous. He did not appear 
very much distressed. 

A fatal and most distressing accident has occurred to Lord Inverury while 
hunting. It appears that 

His Lordship was on a visit to his Grace the Duke of Montrose, at Salby 
,odge, Northamptonshire. Ono Saturday he accompanied the noble Duke to a 

meet” of the Pytchley Hunt. In the heat of the chase his Lordship’s horse 
fell at a very hazardous leap, when its rider was thrown underneath it, and re- 
ceived such severe injuries that, after lingering a few hours, he expired. His 
Lordship was not more than twenty-one years of age, and was one of the 
most popular members of the Hunt, over whom a general gloom has beer 
cast by the catastrophe. Mr. Lindsay, of Walcote House, Leicestershire, being 
near the spot at the time of the accident, rendered his Lor iship every assist 
ance, aad bad him immediately conveyed to Mr. Lowell’s, at Winwick Warren, 
where medical assistance was quickly obtained, but, unfortunately, without any 
beneficial advantage. 

Some very interesting Statistics of the Turf are givec among our qnoia- 
tions, from which it will be seen that Cotherstone, the half brother to Mr. La. 
yinasron’s Trustee, (the sire of Fashion,) won last year no less than Srzty- 
euvht Thousand Nine Hundred and Fifty Dollars ! 

Col. Pest, with fourteen horses, won $70,000 in stakes and purses ! 

The number of thorough-bred horses which started in Great Britain in 1843 
was 1,460, and the gross value of the stakes amounted to the enormous sum of 
Vine Hundred and Thirty two Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty five Dol 
ars !! 

Charles XIL, one of the most extraordinary performers that has lately come 
out on the English Turf, has been put in the Stud. He is a brown borse, and 
was bred by Maj. Yarsurod in 1836. He was got by Voltaire, out of Wagtail 
the dam of M‘Adam, Laurel, Belinda, Pilgrim, The Lion, Omnibus, Easter, 
Heslington, dec ), by Prime Minister, grand dam (Tranby, Walier, Chariotie, 
acd Miss Bowes's dam) by Orville; g. g. dam Mise Grimstone by Weazle— 
Ancaster—Damascus Arabian, Sampson, &c. Charles XII. was trained for his 
3 yr. old engagements by Mr. John Scott, of Whitewali Corner, near Malton, 
and. as it is the custom with Maj. Yarburgh’s horses to return to Heslington 
for the winter, Charles was sent there after bis winning the Doncaster Si. Le- 
ger and Cup in 1839, and in the early part of the following year he wae pur- 
chased by his present owner, A. JoHNsToNe, Esq , for 3,000 sovs., and sent to 
Messrs Dawson's stables at Middleham, where he was trained during the re- 
mainder of his racing career. He is uow “ located ” at Sheffield-lane Paddocks, 
cear Shefficld, where he is advertised to serve mares at 12 guineas each. He 
will undoubtedly make a most valuable stallion, and prove a great acquisition to 
ite Eoglish Turf. When in training, he was allowed by all judges to be a 
first-rate horse, his lasting qualities and superior bottom rendering him what 
the treiners call a ‘‘good comer home,” and in his best days he might be 
classed as one of the best horses on the Turf. Some of his most successful 
performances were over the Goodwood Course, the length two miles and three 
quarters, no doubt being very advantageous to his great stride, having carried 
of the Cup twice, and beaten Hyllus im a match for 1000 sovs, (the horse who 
won the Cup this year) over the same course. It will be seen, by the follow- 
ing statement, how many races he won ; likewise the number of cups won, and 





aso (he amount of money each year :-— 
Year. Times started. Won. Cups. Amount. 
1839 ea Le re S dns oe Ce 
WED. dcscuatel 6 cae oe 6 See 145 
WOU -ccidstanae ager. Of nee Se 5 ec... 1,895 
1008... ...cco. Maas TARE: 2 ....--- 2,085 
ee setae sleet A A. ig be an 50 
Totals... dee O64) stinses es #088 bc. << Biscve ae £8,450 


Shooting a Tailor. —Captain Boyce, who is on a visit to the Baroness Wen- 
man, at wd magnificent oul at Thame-perk, while shooting last week over ber | 
Grange Farm, occupied by Mr. Webb, fired at a snipe directly opposite the h 
window, at which was seated a poor tailor, with his goose steadily swimming 
over the collarof a coat. Though the distance (which was afterwards ni 
sured) was one hundred and thirteen yards, the shots found their way through 
eight squares of glass to poor Snip, who, with goose in hand, leaped from ~s 
board, bawling out in not a very soft tone, “I am sbot, [ am shot,” and fainte ; 
he, however, soon recovered, by the assistance of a little cold water and asma 
coin from the pocket of the gallant captain. , 

Hare Hunting Extraordinary.—Mr. O*Connell and his Beagles.—The 
“great liberator ” has published the following account in the Dublin papers of 
a dey's sport with his * beautiful nig over his “native moyalains, © 
Kerry. It is dated Darrynane Abbey, Dec. 17 :—'* What a tasteless fellow that 


Attorney General was, not to allow me another fortnight in these mountains. J 
forgive him everything but that. Why, yesterday I had a most delightful day’, 


ao 





ae 
hunting; I saw almost tne entire of n—hare and hounds. We kulied hve nares. 
Toe day’s ran, without intermission, five hours and three-quarters. [np three 
minutes after each hare was killed, we had another on foot, and the cry was 
incessant. They were never at more than a momentary check, and the cry, 
with the echoes, were splendid. I was not in such wind for walking these five 
years, aud you will laugh at me when I tell you the fact, that I was much less 
wesried than several of the young men ; and we had a good three m'les to walk 
home after the last hare was killed, just at the close of the day. I was not pre- 
pared for such good hunting, as the plague amongst the dogs had thinned my 
pack. I killed six couple of beautiful beagles of mine—I could almost weep 
for them—yet the survivors seemed determined to indemnify me. If to-morrow 
be dry, [ hope to have another good day’s hunt.” 


Capt. Couroy has sold his steep'e-chase mare Bessy Beclam for 100 gs. She 
ig now in training. 


Sales of Biood Stock at York.—On Monday next several important lots of 
blood stock wilibe offered for sale, amonget which will be found Dr. Caius, by 
Physician ; Haveley Moloch, by Muley Moloch ; Miss Parkinson, by Swiss ; 
Clementina, by Liverpool, &c. 

The Great Chess Match at Paris —The 21st and Concluding Game.—This 
celebrated match was terminated on Wednesday mornwg by Mr. Staunton, the 
English champion, winning his 11th game, end thus concluding the wager fur 
the best outof 21. The battle commenced early on Tuesday morring, and M. 
St. Amant appeared in great force, and direcied so well-cumbined an attack, 
that at three o’clock, in the opinion of a crowded and scientific audience, he 
was likely to prove the winner. The struggle was then postponed for an hour. 
and re-commenced at four, when Mr. Staunton contrived, with admirable skill 
to destroy by degrees the formidable position of his adversary. In this state the 
game was conducted till midnight, Mr. Staunton pursuing his advantage wit 
industrious activity, and M. St. Amaot in vain trying to recover the grounc 
which he had so advantageously opened in the morning. At midnight the 
battle was again postponed, to be renewed on Weduesday, an increased interest 
being given to it by the turn fortune or skill had taken against M St. Amant. 
The room was crowded on Wednesday moruing, and the combatants set to 
work, highly excited by the presence of so many distinguished amateurs. Vic 
tory, however, declared after a short struggle for our countryman, who won in 
masterly style, after an engagement of two hours—making the duration of this 
game 14 hours. 

M. Deschapelles, who for so long a period has given up chess playing, is, we 
hear, desirous of trying his skill Mr. Staunton, but he will not do so unless for 
a very considerable stake. He offers, it is said, to raise 10,000 francs, £400 
of his own money, and to engage numerous friends to do the same, providew 
Mr. Staunton and his British partisau.s can muster money to an equal amount 

A large party is now at the Woburn Abbey, including several of the most io- 
flaential members of the Jockey Club. It is said that weighty matters con- 
nected with the Turf will be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Joseph Peace, trainer, late of Aintree, near Liverpool, has removed his 
establishment to Delamere Forest, Cheshire. 

A match has been made to trot an English horse, who has never trotted for a 
stake, 16 miles in the hour, for £25 a side. The whole of the mouey is to be 
made good at Johnny Broome’s on Thursday evening next. To come off within 
six weeks from the 14th inst. 

Northallerton —A Singular Conflict betweena Lion and a Dog —A gentle 
man in Northallerton has had fur some time in his possession a tame lion, which 
has always been considered perfectly harmless. A few nights since he broke 
his chain, and, while perambulating the town, came in contact with a ferocious 
bull mastiff, the property of a late kuight of the cleaver. A_ battle instantly 
commenced, when the roaring of the lion and the howling of the dog called 
forth a large party of all sorts, and, as customary, backers on both sides 
“Well done lioa,” ‘ Hey at him, Simple,” the name of thedog. For some 
time victory was doubtful, but at length the dog, by a singular mancuvre, threw 
the lion on his back, and commenced a furious grasp at the poor auimal’s 
throat, and would soon have despatched him, but he was recued by the by- 
standers. 





Results of the Past Racing Season. 
The following is a list of the principal noblemen and gentlemen who have 
started race horses duriog the last season, with the number of times they started, 
the number of times they have won, and the gross value of the stakes, as nearly 
as it can be ascertained :-— 

















and the Cossack Maid, and was in foal to Lanercos', 


=, aie . 
— Mostyn’s Birdlime picked her foal (a filly), by Lanercost, a few days 
rt et cay Mile Walking Matches.—There are sone dozen old womea 
ia it gare up acks and whites, humbug zing the flits, at the present moment, 
at tow : o on kingdom, with a pretence that they are per orming the Bar- 
++ ew ee - Shey of course sil start from and to public houses, aod expect 
site py pr as rewards for their supposed merns, The daily papers 
ap ney to these gags, aud thus spread them through the provinces. Tnere 
mies of them properly accredited, 
ide phe. a capt esserea Hill, of the Tattersall University, who has 
a spy f Uclnteras Pe of D.C., or doctor of chances, has been served with 
f blé th ton by the Russell faction, in an action to recover penalties 
or treble the nimoeat of bets won, to the tune of £40000! « Don’t they wish 
they may get it?” Mr. Hull, although no relation to Rowland Hill ronises 
mest vehernmently to give these litigants ‘a Rowland tor their Oliver :" and 
Commissary Oliver, who feels aggrieved at his name being called in question 
a . a cor hs el — his ‘‘ ropes and stakes,” as they are ao 
riends to ** fair play,”’ he will use the ropes j ‘ 
disposed to go for $ stakes” hereafter. en Maram. # step Raking Saag ee 
Taglioni.—A York correspondent informs us, in the account of the death of 
Taghioni, which appeared in your last paper, there is a slight inac curecy She 
is there stated to have been bred by Mr. M‘Namara, whereas she was bred by 
Mr. King, of Kilgram, near Bedale, Yorkshire, and was purchased by the late 
Mr Joho M‘Namara. Taglion’s dam (Jubilee, by Catton.) was also the dam 
of Cattonian, Cattonite, Juvenile, and K Igram, and ber grandam (the ]aynator 
mare) wes the dam of Black Prince, Coronet, Coronativun, Diadem, and many 
other guod runners. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. Evered, for many years known as a 
quiet and respectable f requenter of Tattersall’s Subscription Rooms an@ the 
vetting-rings. He was formerly a woollen draper, in extensive business, and 
latterly lived on his fortune. Hs specu'ations were more for amusement than 
profit. He was strictly honorable in all his transactions. We wish we could 
say as much for many who lived in the same sphere. 

‘ To what base uses do we come at Last.”—The celebrated trotting horse 
Cor fidence, whose career has been uaprralieled in this country, is announced 
as the prize ina public raffl2. This noble animal has already been an example 
of the mutavility of fortune with regard to his proprietors, having been ori- 
ginally purchased at New York by Louis Bonaparte, for 750gs., by whom he 
was presented to the Duke of Gordon. After passing through a variety of 
hands he became the property of Mr. Gray, under whose auspices he performed 
many of his most surprising feats, particularly on one occasion, trotting two 
miles in harness in Smin. 39sec. Mr. Goodman was his next owner, who did 
not long retain him, but disposed of him to Mr. Gull for 200zs , to whom he at 
present belongs. It is to be hoped that whoever may be the fortunate wiuner 
of Confidence may have suilicient discrimination to appreciate his wonderful 
qualities, and et the same time humanity enough not to overtask his powers in 
bis old age. Bell's Life. 


Well-7';ained Dogs.—During her Majesty's drive from Croxton Park, on her 
late visit to Melton, a gamekeeper had ten brace of pointers and setters in a 
field of tornips near Waltham, under such extraordinary command as to excite 
‘he particular interest of the Queen. Each of the dogs would rise at his did- 
Jing, and ‘* cown to charge"’ instantly, upon the mere movement of the hound. 
Che gamekeeper alluded to wes Mr. Brailsford, the celebrated dog trainer end 
breeder ot Melton Mowbray. His stud of dogs is acknowledged by all our aris- 
tocratic sportsmen to be the best in the kingdom, and we should rejoice to seé 
this enterprising and meritorious individual appointed purveyor of all sporting 
dogs to the royal kennel ; for we are of opinion that the breed of Prince Albert's 
setters and pointers would be materially improved by a c.oss with Mr. Brails- 
ford’s blood, as we are justified in stating that his stud contains some of the 
handsomest, fastest, and best-bred dogs withio the whole range of her Majesty's 
dominions. 


Mr. Smith, of Epsom, has sold his mare Viola, by Dr. Syntax, 5 yre., toMr. 
Ford, to put to the stud. 


Doing Good Work —Flatman’s public performances on the Turf this year 
comprises one hundred and ninety-two races, three of which were dead heats, 
and sixty-two won. 


Alice Hawthorn, sister to Topsail, and Poll of Wapping, joined Sir R. Bulke- 
ley’s lot at Peck’s (Malton) on Sunday last. 


Heslington.—This horse, which won the Northumberlend Plate at Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne in 1842, has been cut, and sold for a hunter to Mr. W. Scoit. 


The Gentleman Amateur Match, to walk one mile in 8 minutes, came off on 
Friday, Dec. 8, at Frank Redmond’s the Swiss Cottage, St. John’s Wood, in the 
presence of many spectators. About four o’clock, the ground having been mea- 
sured, aod umpires and a referee having been chosen to the satisfaction of both 
parties, tbe Amateur came to the scratch for starting, and at the signal given 
he went away in good style, and completed his first half mile in three minutes 
fifty-six seconds, and not the least distressed, and finished his task in eight mi- 
nites three seconds. The match was for a bet of £10, and he walked half a 
mile in and out. The betiiag was2to lon him. He is about twenty years of 
age, and stands six feet three inches. 

T. Morton and Rober: Savage ran one mile in Hyde Park, Sheffield, for £6 
a side, on Monday last. Savage took the lead at a good pace, but at the half 
mile he was quite done up, having made too free with himself at Sheffield Fair, 
and when within 200 yards from home he gave in. Merton did the mile in five 
minates and a quarter. 


Lord Westminster’s Derby Colt, by Touchstone, out of Laura, bas been 
named ‘ Lancet.” 

We have heard with pleasure that George H. Moore, Esq., (who, it will 
be remembered, met with a serious accident at Cahir, when riding the Mar- 
quis of Watertord’s Milo), is progressing towards convalescence. He is, 
however, by no means out of danger yet, having, we understand, injured his 
spine, and been otherwise seriously burt. 

Foig-a-Ballagb, the property of Mr. Irwin, now trained! by Mr. Forth, is 
got by Sir Hercules, out of Guicceli, by Bob-Booty. He was one of a lot 
of six parchasea for 2000 sovs. from Mr. Knox, of Rownstown, county of 





No. of horses. Started. Won. Gross value, 

Duke of Richmond....-. 12 ....... oe 59 cco 14 1... £5,045 
DUES GF Ween cceccce... © paenccea: Oe code Elbccce 1575 
i? 00 nn. . Mv tarnenbe These... Choa, Leen 
’ Duke of Grafton ...... » ih: eene wee 0600 |M™ cane 
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Mr. Thornhill........-- EAP pee eee tO 


The total gross amount of stakes run for in 1843 is £186,471, divided among 
1,460 horses. The greatest amount won by any one horse is £13,790, woa by 
Mr. Bowes’ Cotherstone. The horse who has won most freqaently is Mr. 
Plainmer’s Alice Hawthorne (the successor of t'ould mare Beeswing), who has 
won 18 times out of 26 ©The value of the stakes were £2,145 besides cups 
&c., the value of which cannot be correctly stated. This extraordinary mare 
hag won no less than 5 cupe and 9 Queen’s plates during the last season, It 
is computed that each race horse costs at least £2 a week; the amount of 
money, therefore, expended last season in the support of race horses is no less 
than £151,840, besides entering for stakes, paying jockiee, and other incidenta! 
expenses.—{ We have received the foregoing from a correspondent, who, we 


presume, includes the winners’ stakes in the sums given.—Eb | 
Bell’s Life of Dec. 17. 





* Iacluding twe divisions. 


Rifle Shooting Maich at Rowallan.—This annual shooting match took piace 
at Rowallan Saturday last, when four gentlemen from the Albert Kilmarnock 
Club and seven from the Fenwick Club, contended for uo less than sixteen 
turkeys in first-rate condition, the sight of which would have entranced a Lon- 
don alderman. The order of shooting was at a hundred yards distance from 
the shoulder, the best pair of shots in the two rouads deciding the fate of ove 
of the fowls. The Kilmarnock Riflers, w:th their usual good fortune, carried 
off ten of the live stock, while six fell to the share of the gentlemen from Fen- 
wick. Ia regard to two of the Kilmarnock marksmen, a closeness existed with 
regard to their performances during ths and the previous year worthy of re- 
mark. Last year, twenty four shots, fired hy Mr. T. Keonedy, gunmaker to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert, measured 107§ inches, while the same num- 
ber of shots fired by Mr. William Kay, writer, measured 106§ inches. On 
the present occasion, the measurement was, for each party respectively, Mr. 
Kennedy, 974 inches; and Mr. Kay, 98§ inches.—from the Kilmarnock Jour- 
nal, 2ist Dec , 1843. 


Lunatic.—The celebrated brood mare, Lunatic, the property of Mr. King, 
died a short time ago. She was bred by Mr. Ellis, of York, in 1818; got by 
Prime Minister, out of Maniac, by Shuttle; grandam, Offa's Dyke’s dam, by 
Benningbrough, out of Expectation, by King Herod, &c. &c. Lunatic was 
the dam of Bessy Bediam (the dam of Mr. Payne's Mania), Fanatic, Delirium, 
Virago, Firefly, Moonbeam, &c. &c. A report having appeared in several 
papers stating that Mr King's brood mare, Bessy Bedlam, and Moonbeam, had 
been sent abroad, we are, therefore, authorised to contradict such statement, 
and to add, that both mares are in foal to Mr. Kirby's Lanercost, and wil! be 


sent to him again. | 
Death of Vestal —On Sunday last, Mr. Harland, of Sutton Hall, lost his va 
luable brood mare Vestal, by Whisker, out of Torchbearer’s dam, in conse- 
uence of her having eaten a quantity of bark from some elm trees which had 
been felled, and left in the park. On opening the body a quantity of bark 
was found in the stomach, which had produced violent inflammation in the in- 





Kildare. Foig-a-Ballagh, acurious, but rather an appropriate name for a 
horse, is a word of the ancient W Ish language, meaning clear the way. 


Paddy, the well-known biped follower of the royal buck-hounds, one of 
the eivilest fellows in Christendom, who can run fifty miles a day after the 
hounds (if “ meeds must and the devil drives”), and honest withal, had = 
sented to him by his lawful spouse one fine morning during the past week, at 
his domicile, in the fashivnable region of George-street, Windsor, a 
chubby child, of the masculine gender, with a pair of lungs strong enough 
to give the ‘ view halloo !” toa pack of fox-hounds.. A few kind friends 
the royal town of Windsor have got up a little subscription, to purchase for 
his better-half inthe straw some necessaries and comforts during her illmess; 


perienced the civility and attention of the father of the little “ Newcombe” 
when following the Queen's stag-hounds, they will not fail to make some 
gratifying inquiries of Paddy, at the next meet, asto the health and prosper- 
ityofthe mother and the ‘little babby,” which makes the third animated 
“chip of the old block”’ alive and kicking. , 
Sir T. Goodricke, at Clermont Lodge, Norfolk, last week entertained the 
Earl of Cardigan, Lord Macdonald, Lord Maidstone, the Hon. @apiain 
Spencer, Mr. Payne, and Mr. Hungerford. The party, consisting (fseven 
guns, killed—Nov. 8, 252 pheasants, 438 hares, 107 rabbits, 13 pariridges, 2 
woodcocks, total 812; Nov. 9, 331 pheasants, 305 hares, 162 rabbits, 4 par- 
tridges, 3 woodcocks, tolal 804; Nov. 10, 235 pheasants, 441 hares, 110 rab- 
bits, 4 partridges, 2 woodcocks, total 792 ; total, 818 pheasants, 1184 hares, 
379 rabbits, 20 partridges, 7 woodcocks ; grand total, 2408 in three cays. 
LeaP.—On Friday last, during a trial in some fields near the ter- 
TF cheap fF Great Western Railway, the steeple-chase horse Pilot cleared 
a space of 30 feet 10 inches in a leap over a brook with a high bank -_ rail 
on one side of it, carrying a groom of 12st, besides the saddle, &c. ra. 
The celebrated mare, Alice Hawthorn, is advertised to be let for the ensu- 
ing season. nen 
Mr. R. Heseltine, of Hambleton House, near Thirsk, has pure oy 
Mr. Allen h'scolt Fieipina, by The Saddler, out of Fitzroy’s dam, with his 
engagements ; alsoa b. f. by Heiman Platoff, out of Young aT hy mer 
Piseon Shooting —Southampton, Dec. 23 —Tne commencoment of a pig 
shooting maich for £50 a Ho ag upon which heavy bets are outage , be- 
tween Hurst, of Stockbridge, who hit 500 penny pieces in succession, and James 
Snow, one of the crack shots of this tovrn, took place this day in Squibb's 
Field, in the neighborhood of Four Posts. Tne match excited considerable 
interest in the county, acd the day was as favorable for the spurt as could be 
wished. Betting upon the ground was about even, but Hurst fur choice. The 
day's sport was decided in favor of the latter, who killed {7 birds out of 18, 
while Snow, who appeared nervous, and was evidently not in his usual steady 
shooting trim, which has entitled him to be considered one of the best md 
men of Southampton, missed 5 birds out of 17. The return match will be , - 
cided at Stockbridge on Thursday next. A second match, for £10 a side, for 
the same number of birds, was-to have taken place upon the same g 





testines, and caused her death in a few hours. We are anzious to give publici- 





ty to the fact, as we believe it is not generally known that mischief may arise 


between our sporting acquaintance, Tom Bray, and the once highly distin- 





from such a cause. Toe mare the dam of Bo-peep, Dr. Hill, Et tiaum, “= 


and we have no doubi that, when this meets the eyes of those who have ex-. 
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Se & eubstitate. “Neither princips sent We, however, was fo : 

ing, end the money déwo was forfeited without the feather of a single 
dove tatea damaged. The enjoyments of the day closed over a substantial 
read at George Wheeler's, mine bustof the Crown and Anchor Inn, Four 


. 
Posts. 
TAGLIONI. 

We find owr Yorkshire correspondent was in error relative to the informa. 
tion forwarded to us that Taglioni (the dam of Retriever, &c.) was out of Ju- 
bilee, the dam of Cattonian, &c.; Taglioni’s dam being the sister to Jubilee, 
but two years older, having been foaled m 1822, Jubilee in 1824, The dam 
of bovh Jubilee and ber sister was the Paynator mare, the dam also of Corona- 
tion, Diadem, &c., which were bred by the laie Lord Scarborough, with whom 
Mr. King then lived. The Catton mare (‘he dam of Taglion!) ran once only, 
viz., for the Filly Stakes at Pontefract ic 1825, which were won by Fleur de 
Lis ; she was subsequenciy put to the stud, and produced her first foal (Taglio- 
ni) by Whisker in 1827, both mare and foal having been disposed of from the 
Scarborough stud; tne Catton mare afterwaris pass: d into the studs of Mr. 
E. Peel and General Yates, and is the dam of the Early Bird, Canute, &c. 
The Whisker filly, then the property of Mr. Macvamara, first ran at Newmar- 
ket in the Craven meeting 1830, and having had a severe atiack of strangles, 
aud being very far from ** fit,’"" was beaten by Timandra in a match, and was 
beaten also in the First Spring Meeting for a sinali handicap In the Second 
Spring Meeting, her previous performances had so reduced her in estimation, 
that she was put into a trifling stake, “the winner to be sold for £50!” which 
she won in a canter, and was claimed for Mr. Payne; her next appearance 
was at Hempton, where she won a handicap, “the wioner to be sold for 100 
guineas,” and was claimed by Mr. F. Clarke. The filly being engaged in a 
stake of £50 each at Lewes, her new owner had courage enough to face both 
Donzelli and Confederacy (afterwards Mr. Isaac Day’s Mazeppa) for it, and 
though 5 to 1 was betted on Donzelli against the field, the filly won in a canter. 
and then acquired the name of Taglioni. She afterwards won a stake at Ep- 
som-October Meeting in the same year. In 1831 Taglion: won the Surrey 
Stake at Epsom, the Rockinghem Stakes at Cuatham, and a stake at Epsom 
October Meeting. At the end of that season Mr Clarke sold her, through Lord 
Sligo, to go to Ireland, where, at the Curregh October Meeting in 1832, she 
wou ahancicap, which was the last time of her winning. She was put tu the 
stud in 1833, and in 1834 produced a filly by Roller, which died a foal, and in 
1836 produced Retriever, by Recovery. It is singular that Recovery and 
Taglioni should have run first and second for the Duke of Bedford's Plate, at 
Bedford, 1830, and have revewed their acquaintance in another islend five 
years afierwards. The subsequent produce of Taylivni has been recently stated. 











The Duke of Beaufort's Hounds. 
FIVE DUKES LOST IN A FoG!! 


Louis XV. was passionately fond of bunting, but his cotemporary the King 
of Prussia devoted most of his leasure time to music, and himself played the 
flute! A German, during the war, on meeting a Frenchman insoleutly asked 
him Si son Maitre chassait toujours? Oui, oui, repliqua | autre il ne joue jamais 
dela Flute. The love for hunuog still runs in the blvod, and the Duc de Bor- 
deaux, a descendant of the same Louis, has been on a visit to Badminton, ec- 
companied by the Duke de Guiche, the Duke Fuzjames, and aovther foreign 
duke, to have a gallop with the splendid pack of the Duke of Beaufort. On 
Tuesday week the fixture was at Worcester Lodge, about three miles up the 
avenue from the house, and an immense number of the nobility and geutry 
from the surrounding country assembled to meet them. The foreigners are 
all good hands at a dejeuner a la fourchette, and a noble spread was laid in the 
great hall of the mansion for the use of them, and others before the commence- 
ment of the sport. This very essential part of the business of the day being 
over all parties soon assembled at the place of rendezvous— 


———delightful scene, 

Where all around 1s gay, men, horses, dogs, 
And in each smiling countenance appears, 
Fresh blooming health and universal joy. 


The poet wrote this no doubt for a fine morning, but on the present occasion 
the fog was so dense that there was no seeing anything above a dozen yards 
from one’s nose. As there wasno chance of amendment delay was useless, and 
in epite of the fog the hounds were thrown into cover. 

It was quite evident that those who did not ride would not see, and conse- 
quently there was a great pressure by the many hundreds assembled at the 
start, but the more haste the less speed, and the confusion at the first two 
or three fences completely threw out a large portion of the field, who, from 
the increasing fog, never afterwards obtained a sight of the hounds. The fox 
broke away over the Bath and Cheltenham Road, towards Hawkesbury Vil. 
lage, thence for Kilcot, but screened by the fog he disdained to enter the low 
woudlands, but kept the open high ground, crossed the Gloucester Road, and 
into Apsimore Wood, and thence to Oldbury Village ; on to Didmarton, but— 
a chosen few 

Alone the sport enjoy, now drop beneath 
Their foggy toils— 

The four foreign dukes were in difficulties at the outset, and the noble master 
of the hounds was too polite to quit them, and in his offorts to get his distin- 
guished guests forward he was himself thrown out. Unfortunately for all the 
dukes one of the early fences proved a choker!! The foreigners hesitated. 
Allons ! allons! Mons. le Duc, said one of the gentlemen of the bunt. Non, 
pardi, replied Mons. le Duc, non, pardt, c'est un double fosse ; je ne saute pas 
des double fosses. A wise determination no doubt, as tt 1s far better to be oa 
the wrong side of a double ditch than in it. 

At Didmarton, there wasa check (intentional probably on the huntsman’s 
part) to give the noble guests a chance, but it was useless, for by this time 
the five dukes (in spite of all their efforts to keep together), were in five dif- 
ferent places, all lost in the fog, and Long's horn, though blowing hastily again 
and again, was unavailing to bring them together. To hunt in such a vapour 
wes impossible, and the hounds were taken home, acd the noble host’s attend 
ants, “ the nine men green,” scoured the neighborhood, and ultimately. cullect- 
ed the lost dukes and others in time for the magnificent bavquet, of which 
they afterwards partook on their returo to Badminton House. 











Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt—An Unwelcome Visitor. 

Oa‘Saturday, the 9th inst., the meet was at Draycot Park, near Chippenham, 
the seat of the once celebrated heiress Miss Tylney Long, but ‘now, alas, for 
years past shut up and deserted. The sccne was an animated one, a8 Mr. Hor- 
lock ‘met et Bremhili Grove, in the same neighborhood, aad his hounds and 
kotses had lodged for the night in the stables belonging to the mansion, so that 
at one time both packs were on the lawn together. The duke’s hounds soon 
found: in the wood adjoining the park, and reynard broke away for Seagry 
House, but turning to the right, ran through the park, and up to the shrubbe- 
ries surrounding Draycot House, and being bard pressed, he dashed through 
the glass of one of the large windows, and took refuge in the interior of the 
mansion. The pack followed quickly, to the no small astonishment of the old 
dame in charge of the ee: who soon found twenty-five couple of hounds 
amongst her plates and dishes in the kitchen, She stoutly protested that the 
fox was tot there ‘‘as she had not seen him, and had kept all the doors and. 
windows closed.” Her protestations, however were useless, as the hounds, 
by th@ir continued music, assured those around that the old lady was wrong, 
and after running through sundry rooms and passages in the mansion, proclaim- 
ing loudly as they went that their object was near, they ultimately hunted 
reynerd into the cellar. Aa amusing and bustling scene here ensued, which 1 
is difficutt to describe, and after a good chevy amongst the empty beer barrels, 
the fox made a bold spring through a small circular glass light placed, to make 
darkness visible, at the extremity of the cellar (his only chance of escape), and 
he thus oace more obtaided his liberty, and, makiag the most of it, he dashed 
off at @ great pace across 4 fine country, and, after a good run of forty-tive mi- 
nutes, when completely exhausted, he miraculously saved his life in a drain wy 
the open field, with the hounds close at his brush. 





Extraordinary Match in India. 

Mr. Edstor—A pony, the property of Liutenant Bull, of her Majesty's 15 b 
Hussars, was backed for £50 to go twenty-two miles in the hour. The match 
was to come off in three months from the time of making it, which it dd, on 
the 28th of August last. The pony is an iron grey Arab, standiag 13 hands 2 
inches, aged 7 years. Toe Bangalore course was correctly measured, and the 
place for starting, to make the twenty-two miles exact, measured out. The 
pony was brought to the post at six o’clock, mounted by a well-known Arab 
dealer, named Abdoolah. The weight the pony carried was 7st. 9ib. The 
a was done easily by this wonderful littie creature in fifty-six minutes, 
a four over the time allowed, and as much left in the pony to have enabled 

‘ile todo a mile and a half more according tu the time he completed each 
~—_ He was walked home, about a mile to bis stable, where he fed perfectly 
be And my own eye, laid down, and was next day ina perfect state of health, 
and fit for work. [ Ought to have mentioned that Lieut. Surman, 15th Has- 
‘cies was the gentleman appointed to hold the watch and determine on the 
airness of the match. The betting was little or nothing, as the thing wa 
looked upon as an impoesibility. A picture of the pony, now called Lightning, 
ia to be sent home in a few months. 

I remain yours, do. &, 
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vhich place in Kildare on Wednesday last. On Monday morning 
she was noticed in great pain, and towards noon she picked a remarkably fine 
colt foal, by Harkaway, being then within about six weeks of her time. In- 
flammation ensued, and notwithstanding all that skill and good treatment could 
do she was soon beyond all human sid. We have not now time to enter into 
any detail of the merits of her descendants, but as in all obituaries somethin 
is added on that head, we cannot omit giving a list of them, in proof *‘ she di 
the stud some service,” 

Taglioni was bred by Mr. M‘Namara in 1827, got by Whisker, her dam by 
Catton—Paynator—Violet, by Shark. 

1834—ch. f. (dead), by Roller...........--..-------- Mr. Kemmis. 









1836—ch. c. Retriever, by Recovery.......-.--------- ditto 
1838—b. c. Tearaway, by Voltaire........--.-------- ditto 
1839—ch. c. Fireaway, by Fronev........--..-----+--- ditto 
1840—ch. f. Fannv Callaghan, by Freney......-..---- ditto 
1841—ch. f. The Pride of Kildere.........-.- hs. Mr. Higgins. 
1842—ch. c. Cleer-:he-way, by Harkaway..... ees . Mr. Ferguson. 
1843—ch f. by Harkaway....- oe) MR ee Mr. Higgins. 


Picked a colt foal to Harkaway, on the 5th December, 1843, and died. 





Death of Gibside Fairy. 

The celebrated brood mare, the grandam of Mandig, Trustee and Cother- 
stone, both Derby winners, the property of John Bowes, Esq. M. P., died at 
Streatlam Paddocke, on Saturday last the 23d instent, in the 334 year of her 
age, completely worn out with o!d age. She was pronounced by good judges 
the perfect model of a brood mare, being of great length and substance, beaut!- 
ful head and neck, shou'ders laid well back, deep in her brisket, large and 
roomy in her body, good hips and powerful hind quarters and hocks, upon a re- 
markable short leg, with feet which seemed to defy the grouud on which she 
walked. It may be some time before we look on her like again. 

Pedigree.—Gibside Fairy wes bred by the late Earl of Strathmore in 1811, 
got by Hermes, her dam Vicissitude, by Pipator—Beatrice, by Sir Peter—Pyr- 
rah, sis‘er to Chemist, by Matchiem—Mr. Fenwick’s Duchess, by Whitenose— 
Miss Slamerkin, by Y. True Biue—Lord Oxford’s dun Arabian—D’Arcy’s 
black legged Royal mare, &c. &c. 

Gibside Fairy never ran but once, and that was at Catterick Bridge Meeting 
in 1813, where she won the two year old stake in a canter, beating a large 
field; was considered too little to be kept in training.jand was put to the stud 
1o which she did some service as her progeny will testify. 

1816..B. c. Woodlark, by Remembrancer .........-.. en ae ee 


I817..Ro f. by Wied tits weeded. 
1820. . Br. c. Elf, by Comus ... 2... 2200 cece seen cece Lord Exeter 
1823..B f. Fairy, by Magistrate.....-..-... wedsee SEU Mr. J. Smith 


1824..Ch. f. Emma, by Whisker, dam of Mundig, Trus- Mr R r 

tee and Cothersione, &c..........-.-..-- : —_—- 
1826..B. f. by Tramp.... ...ccecccccecccesscoee-e- The trustees 
1827..B. t. Maria, by Whisker, in the Riddlesworth stud, 


is dam of Euclid and Extempore, &c ...... Lord Queensberry 
Swe, fe WU ass wend duce aust > rat AD ee te : 
i. aa. Ui . aeccessncnnmessd pase cacy ose Sa Se 
1831..Ch. f. Maid of Lune, by Whisker ............. 
1833..B c. The Cauld Lad of Hilton, by Whisker... . } 
1836..B f. Sireatlam Sprite, by Physician........... >Mr. Bowes 


1837..Br.c. Tne Wizard of Wimmergill, by Curtis ; 
this was her last produce................ 
Died December 23, 1843, aged 33. 





BEARS AND BEAR-HUNTING. 


BY H. J. P., OF SICELY ISLAND, LOU‘SIANA. 





In Louisiana we have but one variety of the bear tribe, which is the com- 
mon black bear, (“ nisus Americanus.”) This animal, when fully develop- 
ed, weighs from two to five hundred pounds, gross weight. The females 
usually weigh from two to three hundred pounds. When fat, anda full 
grown old “ he,” as the hunters term him—a full grown old “cuffey,” which 
is alsoa familiar term with us—for the animal known to your readers, as 
herein, occasionally weighs upwards of five hundred pounds, when very 
fat. When inthis condition he will have a coat of fat five inches in thick- 
ness, between the skin and muscles on his flanks. They are as black as a 
raven, save asmall white spot which some of them haveon thebreast. This 
spot is usually of the shape of a diamond. When a bear is very lean, the 
tips of his hair occasionally have a dingy brown cast. 

Some of the hunters suppose him to Le amigratory animal, that travels to 
the north in the spring, and returms again in the fall season to roam over our 
immense wilds of the great Mississippi swamps. Others, again, are of a 
different opinion. We are inclined tothe latter opinion, and are under the 
impression that the former opinion has been obtained by some in consequence 
of the bears being apparently much more numerous in the fall and winter, 
than in the summer months. In the fall season they ramble about very much, 
in quest of persimmon, marsh and white oak acorns, which is their favorite 
kind of acorns; and in passing, we wili remark, that there are seventeen 
species of the ‘“‘ Genus Quercus” in Louisiana. Several varieties growing 
on land that is subject to an occasional inundation, and several other vari- 
eties entirely distinct, growing on our uplands. They are also very tond of 
pecans, and wherever they find these descriptions of mast in abundance, they 
collectin great numbers. Hence the opinion that they come froma great 
distance, when in fact they have only collected in a sinall district of country, 
in consequence of the abundance of their favorite mast. Iv support of the 
latter opinion, we know that many of them have their cubs here, and ifsome 
of them do migrate, we know positively that many of them do not ; for the 
same individual bear has been known to remain ina favorite cane-brake for 
several years in succession. Someof them may emigrate, possibly, as the 
are great travellers, beyond all dispute; for | have seen them kriled with 
their claws worn away very much by constant travelling—the bottom of 
their feet also much worn, and the bear quite lean. They subsist in the 
spring and summer months on the great variety of grasses which abound 
here—some Varieties blooming in the winter—some in (he spring, and others 
inthe summer months, They will eat young cane, which is as tender as as- 
paragus—the wild potatoe and almostany thing of the vegetable kind. They 
are fondof such bugs and worms as are usually found under old rotten 
logs, and they occasionally eai a hog by the way of a desert. The bear is 
notoriously fond of honey. He occasionally finds a bee-iree and if he can 
get his paw into the honey he makes clean work of it. 

The females usually have their cubs not oftener than once in two years. 
The female, when with young continues in her asuai habits, till about the 
first of February; whenshe is quiie fat at this time she seeks some large hol- 
low log or mast—generally some large hellow cypress tree that has been dis- 
mantled by a storm of some large limb, some forty or fifty feet from the earth. 
Through this holeshe gets into the tree and descends to the botiom, where 
she has her young—most commonly two or three in number, which, at birth, 
are about the size of a Norway rat, and perfectly destitute of hair. The 
mother does not leave them for six or eight weeks; she takes neither food 
nor water, and in fact remains in a state of hibernation till her young are 
abou‘ two months old, when she leaves them to feed in the auiatietaest 
and as soon asthey are ableto folluw her she takes them toa cane-brake 
and contiaues to suckle them for a considerable time; in fact they do not 
part with their mother until they are apwards of a year old. The bears of 
Louisiana do not go intoa state of hibernation with the exception of the fe- 
males, that are with young. 

A bear has his bed in the midst of a cane-brake, at a point that is most con- 
venient to his watering place and to his feeding ground. His bed is some- 
times nothing but some leaves of trees that he has raked together. At other 
times, eee + in wet weather, it is composed of the -o of the cane, 
which he bends down and bites off; he lies in one bed uatil a heavy rain, 
when he invariably moves to some other part of the cane-brake and makes a 
new bed. It is a singular fact in relation to the bear, that he invariably 
changes his range after every heavy rain, ‘The male bear has a habit in the 
summer months, from July io September, of biting a particular tree that is 
generally in an open space near the cane-brake, where he lies; it appears 
that each tries to bite the tree as high up as he can reach, probably intimat- 
ing to some rival his size and power. In doing this, they usually stand on 
their hind legs with their bellies next the tree, as the prints of their claws on 
the bark clearly prove. This, however, is not always the case; for some- 
times they stand with tneir batks against the tree—the impressions of their 
fee: in an occasional soft place of earth, prove this beyond doubt. We have 
frequently endeavored to assign some reason for this singular characteristic. 
Possibly, as Audubon supposes, it is done tor the purpose of sharpening their 
teeth. No doubt but the same innate feelings that in the love season causes 
the buck to scrape the earth with his fore feet and rub the bark off of some 
little tree standing hard by—the same state of excitement tliat causes the bull 
to tear up the earth and rub his horns in the ground, causes the bear to im- 
print his teeth ip a tree, which is usually a pine or a cypress; it is probably 
intended like the crowing of the cock to challenge a competition to mortal 





A Person sTATIONED aT Bancavore. , If these characters were to be translated by a limb of the law, they would 


combat. This marking of atree may b2 termed the hieroglyphics of the 
bear tribe; for, Messrs. Editors, one of these scratches has a very siguificant 
meaning, and I should like to krow why our bears have not a right to com- 
municate their ideas by characters, as well as the builders of the Pyramids 


Jan. 27. 


i. = : 





baby read somewhat after this style: “ Know all bears 






claws, and Zor divers od ec nsideratic at oy knows to my a 
well as myself nore fn cous nd rthe w translate * right”) do hereby 


issue this, my only preclamation, tv all other bears of the male 
squatters, sojourners, rounders, or loafers—you are hereby Seiebaaden ex 
leave these ‘diggins’ forthwith, under the penalty of my severe displeasure 
and if you do not you will be separately and sing y, collectively et ‘ joint) , 
calawampously and tetotaciously ‘chawed’ up.” ' 
The usual feeding time of the bear as well as of the deer, is at night par- 
ticularly if the moon gives light ; bet, during very dark nights, they eed earl 
in the morning, and late in the evening, and in the fore part of the night The 
bear usually goes to his watering place between three o'clock in the evening 
and sen-set—he has a path to his feeding ground and another to his walering 
place, which is usually a small bayou, or a puddle of water, under the root of a 
forest tree, that has been rooted up by tne wind, and which has left a hole that 
has been filled by the rain water. These holes the hunters tern clay holes, in 
consequence of the soil of the swamp being generally of a tenacious clay 

The bear's paths are termed stepping paths, in hunters’ phraseology, be- 
cause the bear invariably, when walking in his paths, takes exactly the same 
regular step—and so remarkably regular are his steps, that the leaves, where 
he puts his foot dowa, are ground as fine as dusi—wven on the contrary 
the leaves between these sputs, are untouched. To |vok at one of these paths, 
it appears to he two rows of spots parallel with each oiner; for the bear, oben 
walking, moves like a pacing horse—moving a hind foot and a fore foo: of the 
same side at one time—he generally moves in this mauner when travelling at 
his leisure; but he occasionally trots when tired of pacing a considerable dis- 
tance. This much, then, in the way of the natural nistury of the bear—for. 
without a knowledge of the habits of an animal, we are illy prepared to hunt 
him successfully. 

As regards our hunting ground, it is the great M ssissippi swamp;—which we 
are about to say is no swamp—that is to say, it is not a morass; and when we 
invite the huntsman to the boundiess wilds of the great * father of waters,” we 
invite him in November, to the finest and most delightfal hunting ground on the 
continent—not excepting the boundless prairies, extending fiom the western 
boundaries of Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri, to the snow-capped Rocky 
Mountains, on the west, with their endless herds of buffalo, extending as far as 
the eye can roam, and embracing a birds-eye view of the margin of the distant 
forest, and the camp smoke of a wandering tribe of Cumanches, (ihe Arabs of 
America.) No, we except not the buffalo hunting ground; for, although we 
have no buffaloes here, we still have the wild bull, unmarked aod unbranded, as 
wild as the deer, and as free as the wind—wnhose horns still denote that he is of 
royal descent, and that his ancestors were of Castilian origin. 

The Mississippi swamp is nearly level—a perfect forest—in some places free 
from any undergrowth ; in other places, the undergrowth is palmetto, from two 
to seven feet high. There is no difficulty in riding over it, at least in our re- 
gion, with the exception of the cane brakes and the palmetto swamps ; for, al- 
thoogh it is quite wet during the latter part of the winter, yet in the fall season, 
it is as dry and firm es a turnpike; it is intersected in its whole extent by the 
numerous rises that pass through it, by little rivalets and bayous, by magnificent 
lakes aud ponds. The banks aod margins of these various water courses gen- 
erally compose the most elevated lands in the swamp, and are generally cover- 
ed by cane brakes, twenty and thirty feet high, and the cane as close together 
as it can stand on the ground—and these cane ridges are commonly from one 
hundred yards to one mile in breadth, and usually bear some relat.onship to the 
sze of the stream they border upon. These cane ridges are skirted by ridges 
of green mar thickets of the similax genus. Bears are almost invariably found 
in the largest cane, amd are very partial to those places in the cane brakes where 
the cane has been blown down and tangled by the wind. These places are 
called drifted cane. 

Previous to a bear chase, some one or two of the proposed purty, go and ex- 
amine the margins of the cane brakes that are adjacent to a part uf the ewamp, 
where the oak, pecan or persimmon mast is most abundant, and if any fresh 
stepping-paths are discovered, it is all the information that ‘s requisite. The 
party then prepare themselves to camp out—each one provides himself with a 
horse that will stand quiet when a gun is discharged off his back—that will 
stand and browse quietly wherever he is turned loose—one that will allow any 
description of game to be packed upon him. A bashel of shelled corn is also 
provided for each horse. 

The hunters now put their guns in order—some preferring a rifle that car- 
ries thirty or forty bullets to the pound—others preferring a double barrelled 
shot-gun, for the purpose of shooting buck-shot. Each provides himself with 
a large knife, that will weigh two or three pounds—very much larger than the 
common Bowie knife—about two-thirds the length of the Roman short sword, 
or the artillery sword, now in use. This instrament is generally of domestic 
manufacture, and is frequently made out of a large blacksmith’s rasp, that has 
been worn smooth ; at least the rasp is preferred, if it can be had, in conse- 
quence of its superior temper. The handle is usually of buck’s horn. The 
scabbard is made of sole leather, and is attached to the left side of the huater 
by a strong belt of leather. Having thea rolled wp one or two heavy blankets 
—having provided themselves with some bread, some salt, some ground coffee, 
2 tincup and acamp kettle or two, our hunters are ready to blow the horn for 
the dogs. The description of dogs that are preferred for bear-hunting, isa 
cross of the hound, bull, and cur dog. This cross is very generally admitted 
by the old bear-hunters of Arkansas and Louisiaaa, tu be preferred, for several 
reasons. This mongrel has, it a great degree, the fine nose and bottom of 
the hound, with the epeed and fierceness of the genuine cur. Now, the term, 
“cur,” is very vague and indefinite, and is applied to many varieties of dogs. 
The dog we allude to, is an active dog, of a yeilow color, a puioted nose, an ear 
that is partly erect and partly dependent—a watchful sprightly, guarddog. This 
half-breed, crossed again on the buli-dog, prodaces a heavier and more powerful 
dug. The full-bred ball-dog makes but a very indifferent bear dog; he cannot 
smell! well, and, of course, is no hunter. He is a slow runner, and when he 
comes up with abear, he seizes hold of it, and the bear kills him aa quick as 
thought ; and, even if so disposed, he has not sufficient activity to get out of a 
bear's way ;—when the bear makes a charge upon the dogs, the same objection 
that applies to the bull applies to the blood bound. 

A gentleman on Little river, in our parish, who is quite an amateur of bear- 
hunting, concluded he would get him a pack of blood-hounds, and would force 
the bears to come to a stand forthwith. He accordingly raised and ubtained 
nine of them. He started with another acquaintance on a hunting excursion on 
the Tensas river, afew miles distant. ‘The first bear he happened to start, was 
a very large he bear. The blood-hounds soon came up with his majesty, who 
gave them avery warm, but rough reception. The bear came to bay in a very 
extensive cane-brake, where a footman cou!d make but siow progress, ia con- 
sequence of the drifted and tangled cane—hence not one of the hunters was 
able to come up in time to get a shot : in the mean time the blood hounds fought 
with the fury of devils, But the bear killed and crippled seven out of the nine 
in & few minutes ; oreaking the shoulders and backs of some, and tearing out 
the bowels of others—serving some with his teeth, and clipping others with 
his claws ; for, although the clawe of a bear are very blunt, when compared 
with those of our Louisiana tiger, called by the naturalists, the “‘ cougar ;"' still 
they are used with such power, when he makes h:s passes, that if a dog comes 
within the reach of them, one rake will tear out his bowe's or break his 
bones—-for the bear is a scientific boxer. 

We are usder the impression ttat the Scotch terrier wou!d make most ad- 
mirable bear dogs in our cane-brakes. He has courage,speed, and a good uose ; 
he has action in a high degree, and the smaliness of his size would enable 
him to get out of a bear’s way, whenever the bear would attempt to strike— 
when, on the contrary, a larger dog could not dodge from the bear, in conse- 
quence of the thickzess of the cane. An experienced bear dog wili nip the 
hind quarters, and as the bear stops to make a pass at him, he wil! retreat and 
hold the bear at bay, and as sooo as the bear turns to retreat, wil! again seize 
him and almost as soon dodge aside (to evade the claws of this gigantic ani- 
mal; for, reader, you must know that an old he, that weighs about five huadred 
pounds, has the strength of an ox, and a dog in a bear's reach stands no more 
chance than a mouse to the claws of a cat—and, in bear-hunting, the old adage 
holds remarkably true—that, 


‘He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he that is in battle slain, 

Can never live to fight again.” 


But, to return to our hunters, who have now got their “team” of dogs to- 
gether by the blowing of the horn, and have at length reached their camp- 
ground A spot is selected for the camp that is adjacent to good water, that 
is @ little undu'ating, so that in case of rain their beds will remain dry; if @ 
spot of this deseription can be found by the side of a large log, it is preferred— 
the fire is then kindled against it, which reflects the heat into the camp and also 
keeps off the wind in that direction. All hands are now busily engaged in 
making the camp—some with their camp knives are employed in cutting palm- 
etto, (which is preferred to cane, if convenient ;) others, in carrying it to the 
camp ; others, in cutting two small saplings with a fork some eight feet from 
the ground. These forks are fixed in the ground, some convenient distance 
from the fire, and about ten feet apart. Across these a pole is laid, and from 
this pole others are laid with one end to the ground, like the rafters of a house. 
Some cane poles are tied acrose these to answer in the place of lathing, and 
L-stly, the palmetto is inserted with the stem upwards, and is tied on by the two 





| lower leaves. When completed, the roof is completely wate:-proof, as much 
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so osa shingled roof. Palmetto is again spread under the camp, some three o' 
foor layers thick, and then blankets are spread u these, with the eaddles 
for pillows—aud the furniture of our temporary house is complete in the mean 
time 








“‘ The shades of eve come slowly on— 
The woods are clothed in deeper brown. ” 


The fire now burns cheer‘ully, and the camp kettle having been filled wich 
water and placed on the fire, receives a good portioa of coffee from one of the 
huoter’s sacks. As soon as it has reached the boiling point, each having uo- 
tied his provision sack and taken out his tin cup, spreads the contents of his 
wallet before his messmates, who, having enjoyed their repast, enlivened by 
the novelty of everything around them, retire to rest; and, reclining upon the 
bosom of mother earth, pass two or three hours of the earlier part of the night 
in recounting their exploits, performed during some former hunting exc srsion, 
or in spinning some yarn about their dogs, their guns, and all that class of asso- 
ciations that the time, place, and circumstances so naturally suggest. The night 
having been spent in refreshing s!eep, and all nature around seeming to partici- 
pate in deep slumber, with the exception of the solitary hootings of some watch- 
{ul owl, who, having descried the intraders, holds a distant conversat.oa with 
one of his horned brethren, with a hoo, huo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hov-ah ! 


“s Aurora, vow fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkles with dewy light the rosy morn.” 


And our hunters having taken another cup ef coffee and another snack, wipe 
out and load their guns, and having collected their horses that have been feed- 
ing through the night on the margin of the cane-brake, and having given them 
a gallon of shelled corn, now mount and start for the bear chase. Hav ng ar- 
rived at @ piace where there is a reasonable probability of getting a start, one 
or two of ihe party dismount, and having called the dogs together by a few 
blasts of the horn, go into the cene-brake and pass through the most deuse 
places that they can find—sometimes creeping on their hands and knees under 
drifted cane. ‘The rest of the party having galloped down the margin of the 
cane-brake, dismount, One at atime, at considerable intervals, and at such points 
as the bear usually Cross at occasionally. One or two continue on horseback and 
gallop several huuored yards in auvance of the dogs, dismount and hurry into 
the cane, aud endeavor to meet the bear as he passes. In the meantime the 
dogs have come to a bay, and then there is a general scramble to get into the 
heart of the c.ne-brake and get the first shot—for the honors of the day are 
borne by him that kills the bear. Some one has now got within sixty or ninety 
feet of the bear, with his ears laid back and his hair erect, with the dogs formed 
in a semi-circle around him—the most courageous have approached within a 
few feet—when, with a bound or two, he makes them all give back ; and, hav- 
ing made the dogs stand beck a little, he makes a stand, when he receives a 
shot; but the shot has not been fatal, and the beer starts off at the top of his 
speed, with the whole pack in hot pursuit; he has got nearly out of hearing 
distance, when the berking of the dogs at ove place notifies the hunters that the 
bear ts again at bay. The hunters, in the meantime, have made their way out 
to the edge of the cane, where they left their horsey, and having once more 
mounted, make speed in the direction of their dogs. The bear now makes ano. 
ther break, and again the dogs are in hot pursuit, indicated by their yelpings and 
short barkings. The hunters continue at half speed, and are now pretty much 
sca\tered—each taking the course he expects the bear to take ; the bear is again 
at bay, and one of the party hurries through the cane—now loosing his cap, 
which has been caught by a briar, and again getting tangled in drifted cane, 
falls prostrate on the ground, At length he comes in sight of the bear, that 
has been slightly wounded by the first fire, and who now, with fatigue and rage, 
fights the dogs most furiously, now and theo making a pass at them, and occa- 
sioaally giving them a rake with his claws. At length, having made a mo 
mentary pause, he receives a ball about the lower part of the breast uear the 
belly, when, with afew groans, he struggles with the whole pack, and falls 
dead With these general remarks iu rela-ion to the modus operand: of bear 
huctiog, we will proceed to illustrate the theory by the details of an excur- 
Sion or two, 

A few mouths past, after having taken an early breakfest in company with 
three of my beighbors, we role four miles to a cane-brake along the margin o! 
a littie dry bayou, that, in the winter season, discharges its waters into Bayou 
Macon, three miles above its junction with the Tensas—(for one of the party 
a (ew days previous had discovered a stepping path of a bear leading from a 
hole of water in the vicimity to this cane-vbrake ) Heving arrived at the cane- 
brake, which was about four hundred yards in width, and about a mile in length, 
with several such cane-brakes lying parallel with it, two of our party dis 
mounted, and, with the dogs, penetrated into the midst of the cane-brake, 
whilst the other two of us rude on slowly down the bank of the dry bayou. In 
a very short time the dog staried a bear, ard we, who were on horseback, gal 
loped down the cane-brake for the purpose of peing as near the dogs as possi- 
ble when the bear should come to bay. Tne dogs soon made a short turn, and 
it Was quite evident that the bear was making back to that pari of the cane- 
brake where he was started. We galloped back aga and listened to our dogs, 
while, by their cry, it was mani‘est they were running to circles a few hundred 
yards in diameter. At last our dogs came to bay, aud, dismounting in haste, 
we made our way into the cane, each taking the course ke (howght most direct 
to the barking of the dogs The fight now became close, and occaswnally we 
could hear the peculiar cry of a cub bear when the dogs are occasionally seiz- 
ing hold of him, We Sorred to the spot, but before we arrived the dogs hid 
killed a yearling cub. We now staried from he cub with the expectat or o/ 
starting an: taer, as there are usually two aud sometimes three together. Tue 
dogs very soon mede another start, and after running iu circles, never leaving 
the spot more than four hundred yards, the doys again came to bay, and one of 
the party came up in time to shoot another cub. By the bye when a cub or its 
mother is started, one of the best chances to get a slot, Is to stop at the place 
where the bear was first started—for if an old she is started, she wil! not run 
off very far before she will make a circuitous return to look after her little 
ones; and if acub is started, he will run back again in quest of his mother. 
Having now killed two cubs in the course of an hour, we concluded that the 
old bear must be near at hand. We now started our dogs out again, and im the 
course of half an hour we ouce more had our dogs in full chase, but they ran a 
diferent sort of gait. We galloped along paralie! with the ery of the dogs for 
three quarters of a mile, when the dogs rau across the cane-vrake and ran into 
the palmetto swamp, and ran off entirely out of our hearing, when some of the 
party galloped around the cane brake, expecting the bear would come to bay 
in another brake—some remaining stationary, expecting the bear would proba 
bly return after listening for some time. ‘he distant murmur of dogs was 
heard like the whispers of a southern breeze gently rustling through the leaves 
of a stately cypress, and then the sound became quite distinct, and then again 
the dogs came back at full speed; and new agsin we galloped ahead of the 
dogs, and then again they tacked back again, and thus we chased back wards and 
forwards from one cane-brake to another till all the dogs were tired down but | 
one, that ran on the track slowly, when, occasionally, another one or two ) 
would join in thechase. Finally, after our dogs were nearly ali tired down, 
and our horses in a fuam of sweat, a fresh cry announced the glad tidings that 
the bear had come to vay ; having dismounted in a hurry, we made the best of 
our way through the cane, when one of us came up with the dogs, where they 
were barking in a circle around a pin oak—woen, on getting under a tree, a 
large fat bear was standing in the first fork, with its rump against the tree and 
her forepaws on a limb She was watching the dogs very closely, when a load 
of buck-shot brought her down ; she fell on her back, as they generally do, and 
the dogs then seized her: she now got @ second load of buck-shot from the 
muzz'e of the guu against her side as she was about to seize a dog that had hold 
of a fore ley. 

We might multiply instances of bear chases, 
ler, if the bears were of the same description. The duration of a bear chase 
varies eecording to the age and condition of a bear. A cub will not run long, 
nor a very fat bear of ay description; but a lean old bear will frequently out- 
run and tire down the dogs and will not come to bay. 

Before we conclude we will state a few general rules and established axioms 
in relation to bear-hunting : ? , oe 

lst. Guas should not be shot off just before or after a night in the vicinity 
of the camp, as the noise will alarm the bears and cause them to shift their 
range during the night, and the hanter may be disappointed in getting @ yee 
on the following mormng; but by shooting them off in the morning this wi 
not happen, at least if the bear is frightened in the morning he will leave a 
scent behind that the dogs can follow. : 

2d. Old hunters never whoop to the dogs after the bear is up and the dogs 
are close upon him, for the voice of a man will alarm him, and he will not 
come to bay. 4 

3d. In relation to taking stands, (as we have already remarked), a very 200 
stand is where the bear started from, for reasons already mentioned. The 
other stands are selected by ascertaining where they have generally Genre 

4th. In heading the bear always stop where the cane Is largest; they al- 
ways run in the largest cane, vuoless they are crossing to a different cene- 
brake, or have got the scent of the stander. — ; 

5th. In crossing a bayou that has water init, they generally cross on a Fe 
log, if one is near their course, and particula.ly if they are not hard pressed. 

6th. Ie still hunting bear, the best chance to get @ shot is to find a watering 
place and watching it from three o'clock in the evening until sunset; but be 
careful not to station yourself in such a position that the current of air will 
pass from you in the direction of the stepping-path of the bear; for, in that 
case, the bear will get wind of you and will not approach. = 

7th. Io approaching a bear at bay, take your time and give him a fatal shot. 
Endeavor tv shoot him about the bridge of the ribs, tolerably low down, and 
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| you will be apt to shoot him through the heart; on the contrary, if you:shoot 
ina hurry you will probably make a bad shot, which will render the bear fu- 
rious and he will probably kill and cripple many of your dogs ; for bear dogs 
rosh into close quarters upon the firing of a gun. A bear's head should not 
be shot at for two reasons—first, because it is generally in motion ; secondly, 
because the scull of an old bear is so hard that your ball will frequently giance 
unless it strikes plumb. In conclusion, there is always some danger, but noi 
much in epproaching a bear at bay—an occasional instance occurs of a hunter 
being bitten. One of our acquaintances who usually kills twenty or thirty 
bears every season, informs us he has only been bitten once in the course of 
all his hunting, and in that instance the bear had made a break from the dogs 
and accidentally passed close by him, and, without stopping, made a snap at 
him and bit him through the hand. 

Another of our friends, a perfect Nimrod, was creeping upon his hands and 
knees to get a shot at a bear that was at bay in a tangled cane brake, and, 
while in this position, he was trying to get a fair shot, when the bear rushed 
vpon him and bit him several times through the calf of his leg; in the mean 
time the whole pack were fighting closely for their master’s relief, and the 
hunter having drawn his knife, ripped out the bowels of the bear, who, not fan- 
cying dogs upon his back and knives in his belly, took to a tree with his en- 
trails swinging in the air below him. In this situation our hunter, not able to 
walk, nor the bear to retreat, a second hunter came up and killed the bear and 
assisted his crippled companion to camp. 

A bunter in Arkansas, some two or three years since, was creeping through 8 
tangled cane-brake to shoot a wounded bear, when the bear suddenly jumped 
upon bim, and, with a bite through the muscles of the inner part of the thigh, 
cut the femoral artery and caused immediate death These instances are, how- 
ever, of rare occurrence, and are merely mentioned to show that a wounded 
and enraged bear will occasionally seize a man. 
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The following anecdote from Noah's ‘‘ Weekly Messenger,” beautifully illus- 
trates the principle of charity, and admonishes us that it is often for our interest 
to “ feed the hungry, and clothe the naked.”’ 


THE WORLD. 
“‘ Sir, bring me a good plain dinner,” said a melancholy looking individual 
to a waiter at one of our principal hotels. 
* Yes, sir.” 
The dinner was brought and devoured, and the eater called the landlord aside, 
and thus addressed hin— 
“You are the landlord !” 
” Xee,4 
** You do a good business here 
‘ Yes,” (in astonishment.) 
‘You make—probably—ten dollais a day clear?” 
“ Foam 
‘Then [ amsafe. I cannot pay for what I have consumed ; I have been out 
of employment seven months; but have engaged to go to work to-morrow. | 
had been without food four-and-twenty hours when | entered your place. I 
will pay you in a week” 
‘‘T cannot pay my bills with such promises,’’ blustered the landlord, “ and | 
do not keep a poor-house. You should address the proper authorities. Leave 
me something for security.” 
“T have nothing.” 
‘* [ will take your coat.” 
“Tf I go into the streets without that I will get my death such weather as 
it is.” 
‘* You should have thought of that before you came here " 
‘* You are serious! Well, I solemaly aver that one week from now I will 
pay you.” 
‘*T will take the coat.”’ 
The coat was left, and a week afterwards redeemed. 
Seven years after that a wealthy man entered the political arena and was 
presented at caucus as an applicant for a Congressional nomination. The prin- 
cipal of the caucas held his peace—ie heard the oame and the history of the 
applicant, who was a member of a church, and one of the most respectable 
ciizens. He was chairman. [he vote was a tie, and he cast a negative— 
thereby defeating the wealthy applicant, whom he met an hour afterwards, and 
to whom he said— 
* You don't remember me!” 
“Ne.” 
‘‘} once ate a dinuer in your hotel, and although I told you I was famishing 
and pledged my word and honor to pay you in a week, you took my cuat an‘ 
saw me go out into tie inclemeut air, at the risk of my life, without it.”’ 
* Well sir, what then?” 
‘No: much. You called yourself a Coristian. Tonight you were a 
candidate for nomination, and but for me you would have been elecied to Con 
gress "’ 
' Three vears after, the Chris:ian hote!-keeper became bankrupt, and sought @ 
home at Bellevieu. The poor dinnerless wretch that was. is now a high func 
tionary 10 Albany. We know him well. The ways of Providence are indeed 
wonderful, and the worid’s mutations almost beyond conception or belief. 
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THE PANTHER HUNTER. 


On the banks of the beautiful Sasquehannah, lived some years ago, an in- 
dividual whose life had been devoted to the woods and the storm. He had 
grown old inthe forest, but like the aged and knotty oak, a vestige still re- 
mained of hisantiqui y and hardihood. When I saw him first, he reminded 
me of a dilapidated and deserted fortress, decaying, but stil] strong. I courted 
hisacq \aintance, and many is the time that | have warmed myself daring 
the dreary months, at the bright fire the indusiry of age had kindled. I lov- 
ed the old man, but that love could not have originated in pity ‘or his mis- 
{ortunes—no, he was happy asspriong birds! ‘The only regret he ever ex- 
pressed was that the clearing around had driven away he game. He was 
himself a pioneer of the forest, and civilization had deprived him of half its 
charms, yet he would iell ever the taies of his eventful life, aud weep and 
laugh as he recollected them. ‘Oh,’ said he onceto me ‘I have seen the 
foot of the Indian andthe panther, where now the fields are white with har- 
vests; they have passed away withthe wildness and my own grey head will 
soon tie down inthe dust—I must not murmur—yet I shall be the last who has 
witnessed nature on this spot in her simple and solitary grandeur, butil I 
could once again exhibita panther skin as the trophy of my age, I could 
even forget that.’ 

The day was fast waning away, and the shades of the surrounding trees 
enveloped the watchful hunter as he passed the margin of an almost inacces- 
sible ravine, eager to discover his prey; but the panther appeared not, and 
he began to fear that he ha! been doomed to watch in vain.—At length he 
leaned his rifle against a tree, and commenced taking a scanty repast he had 
provided ; all was still around him—his dog lay quietly by his rifle—a few 
yards beyond him the clear and sparkling waters of the West Branch might 
be seen meandering in loveliness beneath the craggy bank or precipice, lif\- 
ing itself towards the skies more than a hundred feet.— Thither ward the 
hunter strayed, looking upon the stream and valley below crimsoned by the 
setting sun, while thoughts of other days chased one another across his brain 
as summer clouds cast their flickering shadows over a harvest field. He 
was aroused from his lethargy bya rustling in the shrubbery near him and, 
turning, he beheld a panther cross his path.—He shuddered, for his riflle 
still leaned against the tree, where he left it, and the panther was between 
him and that tree. ‘Oh God,’ he cried, ‘ be thou merciful to me.’ The 
animal seemed to have observed him, and springing into ithe tree with a growl, 
now surveyed the horror stricken hunter, while his fierce and fiery gaze 
made hi a recoil to the very brink of the precipice. He cast his eyes over 
the abyss—there was no retreat--death stared him in the face on either side, 
and he,gave himself up to the hopelessness of despair. Yet there might be 
hope—he held his krife in one hand, whilst unconscious of what he did he 
firmly grasped a smallsapling with the other; his dog however, instead of 
relieving his fears, only excited them, irritating his foe by an angry bark, as 
it lay crouchee upon the limb like a cat ready to spring upon her prey ; but 
still thisspring was delayed, as if it felt conscious that its prey was sure, and 
a pleasure in holding its victim in terrific suspense, At length, ripping up 
the bark witha ferocious and quick growl, it drew its recumbent length to- 
gether, then suddenly expanding itself, sprung through the air towards its 
victim, The hunter, who had eagerly watched its motions witha shriek of 
borror sprung a-side but fortanately held to the sapling with almost a o~ 
vulsive grasp. The sharp claws of the animal fixed in his clothing an 
seemed nigh to have carried him headlong with it over the dread abyss—for 
a moment it seemed that the panther would recover its footing, tut with an 
intuitive presence of mind the old man ripped assunder his clothing, and it 
fell from erag to crag marking the sharp projection of the rocks with its 
blood, till the welcome sound of its fall to the earth struck on his ae a jey- 
fully as the sound of liberty to the captive. He rushed awe to his ri “ 
fearful perhaps that life was not extinct in his enemy. Soon, however t : 
contents of his piece were lodged in the head of his toe, while a aot = 
upto heaven from his lips in gratitude for his preservation. 4 e hun- 
ter exhibited his trophy. but the terror and toil had been too great—he expir- 


ed in a short time alter. 


xt Acquirep.—As it is in the body, so it is in the mind ; practice 
be wey it whet i is, and most even of those excellences which are looked on as 
natural endowments, will be found, when examined into more narrowly, to be 
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the product of exercise, and to be raised to that’ ly 
Some men are remarked for pleasantness pny: eden Ba 
apposite diverting stories. This is apt to be taken for the effect: “pure hature, 
and that the rather because it is not got by rules; and those who'excé! iti ¢ither 
of them never purposely set themselves to the study of it as an art*to ‘be léarnt. 
But yet it is true, that at first some lucky hit which took with somebody, and 
gained him commendation, encouraged him to try again, inclined his t 

and endeavours that way, till at last he insensibly got a faculty in it without 


perceiving how, and that is attributed wholly to nature which was mo 
. re 
the effect of use and practice. ‘Locke. 


The philosopher Bias, 
replied, “ That of wild 


and 


being asked what animal he thought the most hurtful, 
creatures, a tyrant; and of tame ones, a flatterer.”’ 
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THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 


OF THE KING’S OR QUEEN’S ROYAL FAMILY. 


he Queen is either Queen Regent, Queen Consort, or Queen Dowager. 
The Queen Regent has all the powers of a ki d, in relation : 
is the highest possible illustrati Petraptetp ected dm 
i ghest pos ration of the old adage that “the grey mare is the 
better horse.”” The Queen Consort is like other married women, but is sepa- 

iat +43 ’ sepa 
rate and distinct from the king, though the Queen's Consort vice Albért—is 
never allowed to be separate from the leading strings of the sovereign. Ano- 
ther privilege of a Queen's Consort is that of paying no toll, and it would seem 
that Prince Albert might enjoy the luxury of bolting over Waterloo-bridge 
without satisfying the pike, and indulge in other freaks of a Rebeceaite com- 
plexion. The Queen Consort is also entitled to some money called Queen-gold, 
which is one mark out of every ten that any person will voluntarily give to the 
king, her husband. What may be the value of this revenue can be ascertained 
by calculating, lst, What is a mark? and, 2dly, Who is fool enough in these 
days to make a voluntary of ten marks to the king? When the total of this is 
ascertained, ten per cent. of the amount will comprise the value of the Queen- 
gold alluded to. 

In Domesday-book we find that out of rents due to the crown, there used to 

be reserved some money to buy wool for her Majesty’s use, and oil for her Ma- 
jesty’s lamps, from which it would seem that the queens were famous for wool- 
gathering by candle-light. There are traces of this payment in the pipe-roll 
of Henry the First, from which it would appear that when the king was called 
upon to pay it, he used “to put that in his pipe and smoke it.” Henry the 
Second seems to have understood how to collect this tax, for it is mentioned in 
the ancient dialogue of the Exchequer, written by Gervase of Tillbury ; but 
whether Gervase took his name from a Tillbury, or whether, being called Tiil- 
bury, his gig was nominated after him, we have no distinct evidence. Queen- 
gold afterwards fell into disuse, because there was no queen tu look after it ; but 
Anne, the consort of James the First, tried it on, though it was, according to 
Spelman, Nullum ire, or * No go,” and accordingly she abandoned her claim 
to it. 
_ Another privilege of the Queen Consort is her right to a whale taken on the 
Strand, but there has been no whale in our days nearer to the Strand than Char- 
ing-Cross, where the skeleton of a whale was exhibited. There being no Queen 
Consort to claim the bone of the whale, the whale was not boned on behalf of 
royalty. ‘The reason of this old claim is said to have been that the Queen Con- 
sort required whalebone for her wardrobe, and for that of her visitors, but Coke 
hints, that these visiters, if they wanted an entire whale, must have intended 
to make avery long stay with the Queen, or so much bone could not have been 
required. 

In the present day the Queen is entitled to the Prince of Wales, but it is 
not likely there will be any bones about it, for noone would dispute her Ma- 
jesty § prerogative with regard to the entire possession of the heir apparent. 

{t is treason to compass or imagine the death of the Queen Consort ; but as 
we never yet sawa pair of compasses with which the death of a Queen Consort 
could be compassed, the statute—which is 25th of Edward the Third—is never 
acted on. A Queen Dowager enjoys various privileges, among the most valua- 
ble of which is 100,000]. per annum. Any one marrying a Queen lowager 
without special license from the King, is liable to forfeit his goods ; but semble 
that Dunn, the Irish barrister, who set his gossamer, at Miss Burdett Coutts, 
would have not been deterred from a match he had set his heart wpon, even 
though it cost him his liberty. A Queen Dowager does not lose her title ifshe 
marries a private gentleman ; for when Catherine, the widow of Henry Fifth, 
married Owen ap Meredith ap Theodore—who was a mere man about town— 
she was not called Mrs. Ap Meredith ap Theodore—but she retained the name 
of Queen of England. 

The Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal are peculiarly regarded by the 
laws, and so is the Prince of Wales's wife ; but as Coke would say—* This 
is counting ye chickens before hatching them.” The heir apparent is Duke of 
Cornwall as soon as he is born, because there are certain revenues which it 
is thought advisable to clutch at the earliest moment possible. 

The rest of the royal family may be considered in various lights ; but as there 
is a probability that the royal couple, like the Bank of England, will be con- 
nye ‘adding to the rest,” we shall postpone our remarks to a future pe- 
riod, 

The only privilege enjoyed by the junior branches is, a seat at the side of the 
cloth of estate in the Parliament chamber ; though we do not see how the cloth 
of estate can be more desirable than the horse-hair cushion of comfort. By the 
statute of Henry the Eighth, it was high treason to contract a marriage with the 
King’s reputed children ; but by the new act, the nuptial state may be entered 
into under certain restrictions ; but if the conditions are not complied with, any 
one being present at the marriage incurs the penalties of a premunire, which is 
‘‘ [mportant to the marrowbones and cleavers,” no less than to the friends of 
the happy—but treasonable couple ! 


OF THE COUNC LS BELONGING TO THE KING (OR QUEEN.) 

In order to assist the Sovereign, there are councils to advise him ; and, though 
it is said there is wisdom in a multiplicity of councillors, there is more often 
folly in those by whom the monarch is guided. 

First comes the Parliament, which we have already treated of ; that is to say, 
given our readers a treat on that interesting subject. 

Secondly come the Peers, who are by birth entitled to counsel and defend the 
king ; but some of them get him intoa scrape by their advice, and then leave 
him to get out of it as he can—which is the case when a ministry propose 
something unpopular, and Jeaves the king alone in his glory by resigning when 
the measure cannot be carried. : 

The advice of the peers being found, from. experience, not worth having, the 
practice of asking it fell it into disuse, until it was revived in 1640 by Charles 
the First, who must have lost his head, tiguratively speaking, when he wanted 
the advice of the peers—as he did substantially lose his head after the said ad- 
vice was given to him. 

Any particular peer may demand an audience of the king ; but some peers, 
who are not over-particular, demand audiences about nothing at all—ast ough 
Lord Brougham were to ask a personal interview with her Majesty to discuss his 
(Lord Brougham’s) own individual merits. 

Another portion of the king’s council comprises the judges; but it does not 
seein that the sovereign has any power to ask their opinion about anything ; and, 
considering that if be did ask. opinions of all the fifteen upon one ‘point he 
would scarcely find two alike, his inability to consult them is no great loss to 
him. 

Then there is the Privy Council, the number of which is indefinite, con- 
sisting of persons chosen by the king ; but it is conveniently managed that the 
opinion of most of them is never asked—which is a great protection to the 
country. i a ‘ 

The qualifications of a privy councillor consist in his ability to take an oath ; 
but no other qualification, either mental or otherwise, is requisite,as may be seen 
by the names of some of those who, at the present moment, belong to the privy 
council. 

The duties of a privy-councillor are generally ‘‘to keep and do all that acoun- 
sellor ought.” Most of them fulfil this condition by keeping all they get, and 
doing anybody they can, with a zeal that is truly astonishing. 

The privy-council seems to have no original jurisdiction in anything but mat- 
ters of lunacy or idiocy, which, it is said, properly belong to them. If any per- 
son claims an island, the Privy Council has jurisdiction ; from which it seems 
that if the tenant of the Eel-pie Island were to be ejected for rent in arrear, it 
would be a matter for the Privy Council, instead ef the broker. 

By a late act, there has been created a tribunal, called ‘“‘ The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council,” which adds another court of appeal to those al- 
ready in existence, and thus supplies an opportunity for some law to those who 
in the inferivr courts have not had enough of it. 

The chief privilege of privy councillors is the security given them against 
attempts upon their lives, which renders it felony to “ imagine”’ the death of any 
one of them. ‘The reader willsee the dauger of allowing the imagination to 
wauder to the possibility of a privy councillor popping from the hooks, or apply- 
ing the foot with any degree of force to the bucket. This statute was made 
upon Sieur Griscard attempting to stab Mr. Harley ; but as this popular eome- 
dian is at present a member of the Drury-lane Company, it is evident that the 


Sieur Griscard did not succeed in his murderous effort. The Privy Council may 
be dissolved at any time by the Sovereign, and in this respect it r a 
Seidlitz powder, which can be dissolved at a moment's notice. - 


The importance of the Privy Council has been getting, for many years, small 
by degrees and beautifully less. The only wonder is that, looking at some of 





the names, any importance at all is attached to it. Punch. 
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A TEXIAN SKETCH. 


A few hundred yards from the last straggling wooden frame buildings which 
form the grea'er portion of the houses in the city of Galveston, republic of Tex- 
as, there is on the edge of the water a hard and level spot, which is continual- 
ly chosen as the theatre of those wondrous shooting matches of which our 
transatlantic neighbours are so proud, and in which they so pre-eminently ex- 
cel. The fictitious deeds of La Longue Carabine, and the better authentica- 
ted records of Colonel Crocket’s feats with his ‘‘ o'd Betsy,” are on such occa. 
sions often equalled; and my curiosity always excited on this subject, I could 
not refuse one evening in May last to be present at an exhibition of this nature 
which had been announced. The prize for the best shot was an American ri- 
fle, very handsome and expensive, and the admission fee paid by the aspirants 
was filty cents. 

The spot selected was close to a grog shop—a house by far too much patro- 
nised by all good Texans. The evening was delicious, not the slightest br. ath 
of wind was stirring, and the moon, w ich was just about to set, revealed a 
striking and animated scene. The competitors for the prize were chiefly hunt- 
ers, who had flocked “‘ down country” for the purpose ; each msn had his rifle, 
the greater number a ’coon skin bag, from which was suspended a large knife, 
and a charge or measure for powder hollowed out of an alligator’s tooth—a fa- 
vourite article with all your true backwoodsmen. ‘Their dress was chiefly 
formed from buckskin, fashioned by their own rude hands. In company with 
the crowds of lookers on, they dispersed themselves in different groups about 
the place, some lying down, others standing, and indulging, for the most part, 
in the same topic ofconversation. A plain deal bo rd, with a white spot adout 
the size of a crown piece, surrounded by alternate circles of white and black, 
stood up at some distance: this was the mark. Impatient for the work to com 
mence, I made a remark to that effect to a bystander. He pointed to the moon, 
which had a'most disappeared, and remarked that taey but waited for the dark- 
ness to begin; he further added, that the occurreuce of the slightest breeze 
would occasion the postponement of the match. 

A few minutes elapsed, and not a ray of Luna's borrowed light was to be 
seen. Instantly all was life and animation. Candles were called for, and it 
appeared that the business of the evening was about to commence. The dis- 
tance decided on was sixty yards. I pressed near tothe bunters, and gazed 
wiih unfeigned curiosity upon the event. Two wax candles were now placed 
in such a position as to throw a clear light upon the target, while two more 
were held near the sight of eachrifle. It was the first tiue I had seen so cu- 
rious an exhibition, and I was infinitely interested. The competitors in the 
match were twenty-six, and several who made the first essay were successful 
only in part. hitting one of the outer circles. Presently two hunters stepped 
forward, a Virginian and a young Georgian, both leather-stockings, who from 
childhood had been accustomed to use the rifle. The Virginian was of that 
huge and ponderous make which strikes more fiom the bulk than the propor- 
tion, while the young Georgian, tll, thin, a: d wiry—a thing of bove and mus 
cle—had yet that tender, almost feminine sppearance peculiar to his coun'ry- 
men. ‘The Virginian fired, and planted his ball in the very centre of the tar- 
get; the living lane ef specta'ors, which extended not more than four feet wide 
to the very targe., was loud in its applause. ' 

Bill will do as mucu, I reckon,” ssid the young Georgian, advancing with 
his gun on his shoulder, which was carelessly thrown off, and di charged the 
moment it became horizontal. The welkin rang with loud ap,lause as 1: was 
announced that the Virginian’s ball had veen flattened. Various other compe 
titors came forward; but after considerable waste of powder, it wasdecided that 
the affair rested entirely between the two hunters. The wooden target was 
now cl-ared away, and preparations made to decide between ihe relative skill 
of the Georgian and Virginian by other means. Ata distance of s/xty-five 
yards, a candle was put up, ard the hunters were to satisfy the owner of the ri- 
fle as ‘o which of them he should assign it, by snuffing the light presented to 
them, wi hout in the most trifling manner grazing the wax with their balls. 
The Virginian made the first trial, put the light out, but carried away the can 
dle. Another candle be‘ng set up. the Georgian stepped forward, took care- 
ful and deliberate aim, and fired; the candle was snuffed, while the wax re- 
mained untouched. Bill, the Georgian hunter, was accordingly proclaimed tne 
victor. 

‘T reckon he’s a smart shot that,” observed a bystander; ‘‘and I guess the 
Irgins don’t like him. When Bill stole a mate from the Wacco’s, that ere 
shooting iron did bim lively service, I calculate.’’ ; 

My curiosity being excited, I contrived to get into conversation with Bill; 
and finding he did not inter d remaining in town, but to proceed at once to his 
crib, as he called it, I proposed he should pass with me on board the Archer, ob 
tain a supply of powder, ball, and perc..ssion c#ps, and then 1 wou d be ready 
to accompany him. It happened, however, that Bill had a few lines to me from 
a cer ain Dr. Worcester, requesting thst | would replenish his born and coon 
skin bag, and accordingly the meeting was wpporiune on both sidts. Escaping 
from the noisy clamours of the crowd, who were ‘oo intent on their indulgences 
to no ice the disappearance of Bill, we sought the shore, where | fo. nd asin ll, 
neat, and elegant Indian canoe, into which we stepped. The craft had with us 
both almost its load, «s its frail gunwale was not three inches out of water. 
Bill sat ia the stern, | in the centre. Much caution is required in navigat ng 
these boats, as any unusual inclination on one side would be sure to capsize 
them. We reached, however, the brig Archer in safety. I took my rifle, and 
saa Bill his powder and shot; and we once more started in the direct iow of 

eer Island, eight miles down between the mainland and the island of Galves- 
ton. Nothing could Lave been more picturesque. The night was dark, and 
we kept close inshore, to be guided by the different landma:ks which were fa 
miliar to the hunter’s eye ; my companion, however, pom nae g eater part 
of my attention as he sat upright in the sternsheets, using his single paddle now 
on one side now upon another with singular dexterity. 1 very shortly drew the 
conversation to ihe topic which interested ine, namely, his s:ealing away the 
Wacco girl; and, in the most frank and unbesitat ng manner, he old his -to- 
ry, which I shall relate for the benefit of my readers, only premising that | am 
compelled to abandon his own rich jargon, which was so ivterlarded with quaint 
Yankee phrases as to be unintell gible to all save the initiated. 

_‘‘l was hunting up country some eighteen months ago—to begin at th 
ginning—and one night, tired and maybe lazy, wandered into the village of the 
Wacco Indians, which you say you have seen on Dick's Creek. 1 was well 
received, had a spare tent assigned me, smoked the pipe with them, and passed 
the night in telling of hunting scrapes or in hearing them, I didn’t care much 
which. Well, that night passed, and the next, and the third evening came, 
and still I didn’t go, which was a very unusual waste of time on my part, who 
never before missed a day’s hunting, excepting it were for a frolic, or that I 
was sick. But there was no frolichere, and I wasn’tsick. No; it warn’t that 
at all. But un ihe morning after my arrival, I strolled rather carly into the 
Sweet potato field behind the village, and there found a young Incian girl at 
work. Well, Thad seen many and mavy an Indian girl before, but none like 
this one. Sine was beautiful beyond all description, and not more than eighteen ; 
and when I spoke a few words to her, my heart went pit a pat, just for all the 
world like the tail of an old ‘possum wagging about. A week went by, and 
still I wasn't gone. Somehow or other I couldn't get away, and every morn- 
ing found me in the field behind the v.llage, uatil I thought the Indians would 
spoil my beauty by taking my scalp. Well, one morning I plucked up courage, 
and tells the girl plump and plain vented to have along talk with her that 
evening ina place I mentioned, about a quarter of a mile from the viilage. 

he young Wacco looked up, opened her large round eyes, and -eemed to read 
my very soul. | suppose she liked the picture, for she hung down her head, 
blushed slightly, and said, ‘ White man, your sister will be there!’ 

I don’: know what I said in reply, but I soon walked away ; and entering 
the village, shouldered my rifle, bade adieu to the warriors, und was soon lost 
in the woods. How I spent that day I wont tire you by telling but it aint in 
reason to think I spent it without use ; and about nightfall I found myself scat- 
ed on an old log, which gave a full view of the creek at a distance of a hun- 
dred yards, and was perticularly well fitted for which I had chosenit. JI knew 
the spot well, because it was close to a spring, and that’s why I was sure the 
young Wacco girl would be able to find it out. Atthe time agreed on she 
stood before me, and asked in a somewhat sad aud plaintive tone what her white 
eaihde had to say. Now, do you see, I felt a little skeary-like ; somehow or 
ant [ thought I’ would have rather faced a pantver just then, but, plucking up 
nm ap told her my wigwam was empty, that | was very anxious to find a 

al aie at, white or Indian, | had never seen one who took my fancy like she 
to con ~ “ concluded, after a speech as long as Sam Houston’s last message 
marry her. y telling her | would take her away at once if she were willing,and 
ing upri Soper to ourcustoms. The Indian girl heard me in silence, stand- 

BAt before me ; she would not sit down, and at length said, ‘ Yonder 
green leaf wij) not be yell ‘ Y , And 
shall I leave him fetes or te ere my weet Sanadnaaas: will claim his bride. An 

ere was just what | wante he siesta’ | aha aaa A 
ken than, seizing her h » alittle opposition; and she no sooner spo 

y ng her hand, | forced her to sit beside me, and poured out a 
stream of soft sawder which h ; . I il 
would do for her; I did not eileen natur’ couldn’t stand. told her a 
Bending-reeds, ey aes Itate to say I was as good a hunter as four 

promised her ’coon skins, squirrels’ fur, and everything else in 
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row if st sed to be mine. 
Buren ever came up 
son of the pale faces: your sister will go.’ 

I won’t tell all I thought just then. Perhaps you'll say it waa ungrateful in 
me trying to take away a beloved daughter. But remember the drudging hea- 
thenish fate of these Indian women, and bear in mind that true love don’t cal 
culate very nicely. My chief feeling at the time was how we should both get 
clear off to the white man’s country. Plucking up courage, | told my bride she 
should never have occasion to repent her choice, but to rise and follow me, and 
I would conduct Ler to my wigwam, out of reach of her relatives, who would 
certainly take my scalp if they could for stealing away the chosen mate of 
Reed-that bends. My wife, for I will call her so, hesitated a moment; a sort 
of sad and mournful moan escaped her ; perhaps she thought of her old father 
and muther, and she was right ; it was, however, but for an instant, after which 
she rose and followed me. Moored to a hickory tree was @ pretty good sized 
boat, which I had borrowed for the occasion, and in'o this we stepped. She 
sat down aft, I took the oars, and it was a caution how! pulled! 4 ploughed 
up the water a trifle, I believe I did; making for the mouth of the river, whence 
I mean’t to cross the bay. The boat was mighty heavy for one man, but then, 
when out of the wood, I could sail. About an hour passed. and the quick and 
measured sweep of many an oar told me we were pursued ; I expected it. The 
young Wacco pricked up her ears like a doe that smells powder, and taking her 
seat on one of the thwarts, soon whisked the old cutter along half as quick 
again as it went before. I didn’t think I ever saw her look so beautiful before 
or since as she did then; certain I am, J felt I could lose my life for her. Still, 
however, the csnoe behind us wascoming up, and presently, just as we were 
about to turn a corner after pulling through a long reach, | sawit, with a power 
of red skins, paddling and whooping with all their might. Very soon, however, 
we came upon the open prairie; no trees kept off the wind which blew in our 
rear, and pretty stiffly too, and when my three sails of light duck were hoisted, 
it was just about as much as she could carry. She walked along then in beau 
tiful style, I steering her with every caution, and my bride managing the fore- 
sheet and jibsheet, as the winding of the river compelled me sometimes to 
scud, sometimes to haul up close on a wind, then to} b, and soon Still the 
varinint were coming up close behird us, almost within two gun-shot, and | 
saw that matters were coming to a sort of a finish, whch made me look at my 
percussion caps, wien suddenly I came upon young Jim Rock, looking out for 
ducks along thecreek. To jam my bost in among a lot of reeds, to take Jim 
on board an start again was the work of half a minute. You know Jim, sir’ 
he’s a mighty smart young hunter.”’ 

I expressed my assent, and he continued. 

__ ** Well, in less than no time, young Rock understood how it was, and vowed 
if it came to a tight squeeze he’d help me through, as far as a friendly shot or 
so would help me; and away we flew, the wind increasing a trifle as we neared 
the bay. But reef I wouldn't; Jim standing by the foresheets, I holding on to 
the mainsheet and tiller, and Oneida, that was her name, sitting motionless in 
the bottom of the boat. . 

‘ Reed-that-bends,’ said she at leagth, ‘has taken many white man scalps ; 
he is behind ; the pale face must hasten, or his blood will tmge the water.’ 

Oneida was right. We were now in a long reach, which promised a steady 
course ; belaying, therefore, the sheets to their several cleats, and giving the 
helm to the young Wacco, I and Rock prepared our rifles, though I was not 
without a hope of being spared a corflict with my future kinsmen. Presently 
the crack of several rifles, followed by the whizzing of balls around us, told that 
the Indians were determined to do their best, and we accordingly peppered 
away. I contrived to hit one of the paddlers, thus lessening the rapidity of the 
progress of the canoe. We were now near Edward’s Bay, and presently en- 
tering it, the wind was almost too much for us, but I cracked on, and present- 
ly had the pleasure of rounding Edward’s Point, outside of which I found Dr. 
Worcester, his man Steven, and two others, fishing under shelter of the pro- 
moutory. Young Rock joined them, they a!l promising to keep the Indians 
from following us. It was a beantiful moonlight night, almost as light as day, 
and by morning I got down to Galveston, where that very day [ went before 
the mayor, paid my two dollars, and was married indue form. So here is Deer 
Island, and you shall tell me if I did wrong.”’ 

Deer Island is a small flat spot, remarkable only for the very high state of 
cultivation into which it has been brought by a Mr. Williams, assisted by Bill, 
who dwelt there in a little humble log-hut ; ample, however, in its dimensions, 
if we consider the wants of the owners. On visiting this, I was introduced to 
Oneida, a grave but happy-looking damsel, with dark oval features, lighted up 
by a remarkable expression of intelligence, and engaged in the pleasing duty of 
nursing a child some six months old. ‘Though not talkative, I found her sensi- 
ble in her remarks, speaking English very fluently for an Indian, and proud be 
yond all description of her husband, on whom she appeared to gaze as a species 
of deity. The night was very far advanced ere we separated, and I shall al- 
ways remember with pleasure the hours I spent in the society of this happy 
couple. Next morning, after a few hours’ hunting, Bil paddled me on board 
the good brig Archer, and then returned to his log-hut and wife. 

THE PANTOMIME OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

Our business is not with dramatic dumb-show, but with the modified but 
equally expressive range of pantomime practised in private life. The difference 
between the two is this: that whereas dumb motions might, by the use of the 
ordinary faculties of communication, be banished from the stage, yet so perfect- 
ly indispensible are they in real suciety, that without them it would hardly hold 
peaceably together. ‘I’he sort of pantomime I allude to makes sentiments in- 
telligible that no words can convey ; it drops hints no tengue can express ; it 
conceals thoughts which ought not to be expressed, and tells truths which ought 
not to be concealed It is, in fact, to polite intercourse what aside-speeches 
are to the regular drama. 

You meet, for example, in company with an esteemed friend, another less 
esteemed, because of his vanity. Hes an author, and has just issued a volume 
of verses, which you have a moment before been telling your companion are 
arrant trash. ‘I'he poet’s first greeting over, he inquires whether you d 
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finally drew a_ most lively. picture of my sor- 
I don’t think Gen’ral Jackson or Martin Van 








ao not 
agree with the last number of the * Weekly Laudator,” which describes his 
work as a“ fine poem.” Whatare youtodo? You must either compromise 
your character for truth to your other friend, or fling in the author’s face a flat 
and stinging negative. You are placed between the horns of a dilemma—you 
dare not open your lips. It is here that pantomime comes to your aid : you bow. 
‘The author—who construes the gesture into an affirmative—calls you a man of 
Ciscrimination ; and the friend—who knows it means nothing—very properly 
sets you down as ainan of tact. ‘Thanks to dumb motion, you are fairly out of 
the scrape !—Again, fancy yourself at a soiree speaking freely of some anony- 
mous work to a stranger ; your listener begins to look uncomfortable, and a by- 
stander, dreading your censures will come toa crisis, performs that pantomi- 
mic operation called a ‘“ nudge ;’’ you look in your monitor’s face for further 
information, and its expression communicates the silent piece of advice, that 
you had better hold yourtongue. ‘The fatal truth instantly flashes upon you ; 
—you are abusing the book toitsauthor! Mentally blessing your friend for his 
pantomimic interference, you instantly change the subject. 

I recently had the opportunity of admiring the nerve and address with which 
a quondam friend performed—by means of artistic dumb-motion—the negative 
process of not knowing me—of giving, ‘n other words, “ the cut direct.” It 
was curious to observe, as we approached each other in the street, what pains he 
took to look every way but that which I was traversing. When he got near 
enough to perceive the signs of recognition I betrayed, he seemed to be sud- 
denly struck with admiration at the contents of a snuff shop, and stopped to in- 
spect them minutely. Determined there should be no escape, I touched his 
arm, and addressed him by name. He turned towards me, gave a stare that 
was meant to express perfect ignorance of my person, and passed haughtily on. 
This complicated pantomime was really worth all the money he had, about three 
months before, borrowed of me. 

It is, however, in domestic life that you find pantomime most generally and 
successfully cultivated. Imagine yourself at a large dinner-party, which is 
given on a scale of apparent magnificence, but of real meanness. ‘There is 
only one servant to eighteen guests—but what of that? the deficiency of attend- 
ance is supplied by the-pantomimic gestures of the mistress ; which, though 
perfectly well understood by the servant, are scarcely to be detected by the 
most acute guest ; tosucha pitch of dexterity has Mrs. Byers brought the 
science of dumb motion! Js Mr. Johnson’s plate empty '—a look carefully 
dared into the centre of it tells the waiteress that she must remove it instantly. 
Does Mrs. Pursey pause for the fish-sauce !—an angry look at the castors, with 
a side-glance at the ill-served guest, brings, as if by magic, the soy to her side. 
But itis the juvenile branches of Mrs. Byers’s family who best understand her 
gestures. Is Miss Amelia Byers reclining with more ease than grace in her 
chair !—a well-directed frown from the mamma, and a sudden erection of her 
own figure, cause the young lady to correct the fault with ready promptitude. 
Mr. Byers is equally under his wife's silent dominion. An old maiden aunt, 
the subject perhaps of some family expectations, seated in a corner of the ta- 
ble, is quite unnoticed by the other guests : Mrs. Byers looks her husband full 
in the face, glances at the neglected guest, and then at a decanter. Mr. Byers 
understands at once, and immediately addresses the hitherto forgotten lady, de- 
siring “ the pleasure of a glass of wine ;’’ which is accordingly drunk to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned, both in the suggestion and imbibition there- 
of. When visiting her friends, Mrs. Byers’s pantomime is equally useful. She 
tells her son how much wine he may drink ; her daughter with whom she may 
dance ; her husband when it is time to withdraw—without uttering a word. 
Her * nods and becks and wreathed smiles’ supersede the ill-bred eclat of 





communicating directions, instructions, or wishes aloud. She governs her fam- 
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following out their own desires ; but itis quite 
the reverse. As a musician watches the conductor's baton, or a soldier is guid- 
ed by the fugleman’s motions, so do Mrs. Byers’s family rivet attention upon, 
and accord obedience to, their silent but despotic leader. Instead, there ore, 
of being the free agents you imagine them, they are the humble executors of 
her will and pleasure—the slaves of her subtle, but—to them—too expresssive 
pantomime. Few ladies possess all Mrs. Byers’s pantomimic qualifications, and 
I instance her, therefore, as a very accomplished specimen of her clase; but 
there are not many families in which some of her peculiarities do not exist. 
Looking abroad in general society, we find a great variety of pantomimists. 
The most conspicuous are those who, with few real pretensions, obtain and pre- 
serve the character of connoisseurs, not by their conversation, but by their 
motions. Sit one of these down to a dessert, and you will observe the 
decisive criticism he will silently pass upon the wine. Having filled his glass, 
he holds it to the light, shuts his left eve, and, having satisfied his mind on one 

cint, holds the glass close under his nose, deliberately passing it to and fro. 
He then drinks in a manner peculiar to professed wine-tasters, and pronounces 
judgment by an approving nod, or by the condemnatory wry face of a man ta- 
king physic. Follow him toa picture-gallery, and you will observe him go 
through a great variety of gestures to be thought a dilettante and a man of taste. 
He first looks at the frame of the picture, to judge if the dimensions mentioned 
in the catalogue be correctly set down. He next scans the painting for amin- 
ute, and then, putting his hand over his eyes to form a shade, walks slowly back- 
ward, till he gets into what you are to suppose to be the right focus. Placing 
one hand behind him, and resting the other on his chin, he remains for a mo- 
ment in an attitude of profound thought. Presently an idea seems to strike 
him, and he doubles his fist and adjusts it before one eye as if it were a teles- 
cope. ‘The by-standers regard him with a kind of awe, for surely they think 
he must be a great critic. To inspire this feeling, and for nothing else, has the 
supposed connoisseur gone through his pantomime ; for when he sees the peo- 
ple reverentially looking at him, ce object is effected, and he walks out of the 
gallery, followed by the dread of assembled artists, and the admiration of ama- 
teurs. His musical criticisms are delivered in similar silence, but are not the 
less oracular. 

Pantomime, however, entersinto the more amiable relations of social life. 
How much are our friendly feelings kept alive and influenced by the practice of 
shaking hands! What power there isin a smile to turn away wrath and to heal 
up disappointment! One of the most important moves in a man’s life is_ma- 
terially influenced by dumb motion—I mean his marriage ; for all courtships 
are commenced through itsmedium Every one feels the potency—every one 
knows the meaning. of that expressive species of pantomime known as the 
‘ language of the eyes.” Itis a single glance that generally settles the whole 
business, the verbal declaration which follows being a mere matter of form. 
Then what depth of affection is sometimes made manifest in a slight pressure 
of the hand—but of this delicate ground I have reached the limit ; and must 
leave that to the sympathetic imaginations of my readers which can only be des- 
cribed by sentimental poets. 

Examples might be multiplied of the advantages and prevalence of dumb 
motion in private life ; but enough has been said to prove its uses and import- 
ance. As, therefore, a graceful and appropriate mode of taking leave of the 
subject, I make use of a piece of pantomime which is always performed at part- 
ing: Reader Imakemy bow! 


Napoteon’s Heart.—When Bonaparte died at St. Helena, it is well known 
that his heart was extracted, with the design of being preserved. The British 
physician who had charge of that wondrous organ had deposited it in a silver 
basin, in water, and retired to rest, leaving two tapers burning beside it in his 
chamber. He often confesses to his friends, while narrating the particulars, 
that he felt nervously anxious, a: the custodier of such a deposit ; and though 
he reclined he did not sleep. While lying thus - wake, he beard, during the 
sile.ce of tse night, first a rustling noise, then a plunge among the water in 
the basin, and then the sound of an ovject falling with a rebound on the floor, 
all occurring with the quickness of thought. Dr. A sprang from his bed, 
and the cause of the intrusion on his repose was svon explained—it was an 
enormous rat dragging the heart of Bonaparte to its hole. A few moments 
more, and that which before had been too vast in its ambition to be satisfied 
with the sovereignty of continental Europe would have been found even in a 
more degrading position than the dust of Cesar stopping a beer-barrel—:/ 
would have been devoured as the supper of a rat. 


New AntTisertic —It is stated from Vienna that the Abbe Baldaconni, o! 
the Museum of Natural History of that city, has composed a solution of sal- 
ammonia and corrosive sublimate, which has the effect of giving to articles im- 
mersed in it the hardness of stone, without injury to their natural colour. Even 
the fiesh of animals thus treated acquires this hardness, and gives out, when 
struck, a metallic sound. 

Mr. Hood an old favourite of the public, and an infinitely better joker than 
even the Rev. Sydney Smith, is about to commence a monthly magazine. It 
is to be devoted entirely to mirthful and amusing matters, Mr. Hood, in a humo- 
rous prospectus, assurring us that he will have nothing to do with politics. Thus 
he writes :— 

Iam no politician, and far from instructed on those topics which, to parody a 
common phrase, no gentleman's newspaper should be without. Thus, for any 
knowledge of mine, the Irish prosecutions may be for pirating the Irish melo 
dies ; the Pennsylvanians may have repudiated their wives ; Duff Green may 
be a place, like Goose Green ; Prince Polignac a dahlia or a carnation, and the 
Duc de Bordeaux a tulip. The Spanish affairs I could never master, even 
with a pronouncing dictionary at my elbow ; it would puzzle me to say whether 
Queen Isabella’s majority is or is not equal to Sir Robert Peel's; or if th 
shelling the Barcelonese was done with bombs and mortars, or the nutcrackers. 
Prim may be a Quaker, and the whole civil war about the Seville oranges. Nay, 
even on domestic matters nearer home, my profound political ignorance leaves 
me in doubt on questions concerning which the newsmen’s boys and _printers’s 
devils have formed very decided opinions ; for example, whether the Corn-law 
League ought to extend beyond three miles from Mark-lane, or the sliding 
scale should regulate the charges at the Glaciarium ; what share the Welsh 
Whigs have had in the Welsh riots, and how far the Ryots in India were ex- 
cited by the slaughter of the Brahmin bull. On all such public subjects Iam 
css au fait than that publicist the potboy, at the public-house, with the insol- 
vent sign, “* The Hog inthe Pound.” 

EPIGRAMS. 
“There are lines in your poem—while looking it o’er— 
It struck me, I met a good many before, 
In Milton and Shakspeare,”’ ‘* Well sir,” muttered Pat, 
‘*‘T suppose you don’t think them the worse, sir, for that.’ 





* I'm not in debt.” ‘‘ Oh, you need not have said it. 
Where the deuce, my dear fellow, could you have got cre dit !’ 





STALLIONS FOR 1844. 

Ie Noticeslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the sec- 
son for Five Dollars in the ** Spirit of the Times” and the ** Chronicle.” To those gentlemen 
who advertise theirhorses indetaiil (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no chargé 
willbe made. 
GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Trainp, at Thos. Flintoff ’s, Nashi- 

ville, at $50, and $1 to groom _ 


GREY MEDOC, by Medoc, out of Grey Fanny by Bertrand, at A. Small’s stable, a! 
Elmwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, atthe stable of Jas. L. Bradie), 
near Lexington, Ky., ai $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable ot Maj George A. Wyllie, Ga 
latin. Tenn , at $50. and $1 to the groom. 


NATIONAL COURSE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
N°: 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., mile heats, four or more ‘0 
I make arace. Toclose 5th April next. Now three subs. :— 4 
Col. Francis Thompson. Maj. Thomis Dos vell. T. R. 3S. Boyce. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $75 {t., mile heats, three or more 
to make arace. Toclose 5th April next 
Gentlemen wishing to make aom,nations to the above stakes will please addiess the 
undersigbed at Washington City. - 

The Neticnal Jockey Club Races will commence, as usual, on the 2d Tuesday in May ' 
and con.inue fou: days. The Purses will b: as liberal as the times will admit of. T he 
buildings on the Course are now undergoing a thorough repair. As soon as the weatle! 
will permit work will be commenced on the track, so as to have it in fine order for tne 
meeting. WM. HOLMEAD. 

Jan. 23, 1844—13.27.} 


a ALERT BOAT CLUB BALL. . 
HE SECOND ANNUAL BALL of the Alert Boat Club will be given at Tammany 
Hall on Monday evening, January 29, 1844. Wallace’s celebrated Cotillion Band 
has been engaged, and Mr. C. W. SCHLIM has kindly volunteered his services to manaz¢ 
the floor. 


Tickets, One Dollar eack, may be obtained at the following places :— : 
Tammany Hall ” Thos. Blakely’s, The Fountain, Walker-*' 


Military Hall, 193 Bowery Mr. Jas. Sullivan’s, 41 Madison-street 
Atwill’s Music Store, Broadway The Comet, 3 Mott-street 

Mr. Lothian’s, cor. Centre and Walker-sts. | Mr. H. Venn’s. 13 Ann street 

N C. P.’s, 142 Chatham-street | Mr. D. Knapp’s, Spring-street 

David Lowne, Jr., 179 West Broadway Philadeiphia Hotei 

Aso from any of the following 


Robert Bouth 

Joseph I. Briest 

Theodore Neville 
WM. PRICE, President. 





























COMMITTEE. 
H. Dugliss, jr. 
Charles Stephenson 
John Brownell 
E. E. JONES, Sec’y- 
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ANECDOTE OF THE FLOGGING TIMES, 

‘The :saster of the grammar-school of a burgh in the central district of Seot- 
land, about seventy years ago, was a worthy ‘Trojan of the name of Hacket, a 
complete specimen of the thrashing pedagogues of the last age. Modern ears 
would scarcely credit the traditional stores which were told of this man’s se- 
verity, or believe that such merciless punishments could have been allowed to 
take place in a country so far civilised as ours then was. Heavy and repeated 
applications of a striped thong called the éaws to the open hands of delinquents 
were matters of familiar occurrence. Skults, as these were called, were no‘ 
thing. But Hacket would also, twenty times a-day, lay victims across the end 
of a table, and thrash as long as he could hold with the one band and lay on 
with the other. Horsing was one of his highest indulgences or luxuries, and 
he had an ingenious mode of torture peculiar to himself, by causing the boy to 
stride between two distant boards while he endeavoured to excite the thinkin 
faculties by bringing a force to bear from behind. Thomas Lord Erskine oad 
his brother Henry were brought up at this school, and remembered Hacket’s se- 
verity through life, complaining particularly that it was all one whether you were 
a dull or a bright boy, for if the former, you were thrashed for your own proper 
demerits, and if you were bright, you had a monitorial charge assigned to you 
over the rest, and suffered for all the short-comings of your inferiors. We won- 
der at al] this now ; but the wonder is very superfluous. The whole system 
was based on a prevalent notion that severity to children was salutary and be- 
neficial, nay, indispensable, and that, if you at all loved your son or your pupil, 
it was your first and most solemn duty towards him to give him a sound strap- 
pation on all possible occasions. Flogging was simply one of the bigotries of 
our grandfathers. 

Amongs' Hacket’s pupils was a boy who had come from a distance, and was 
boarded with a family in the town. His name for the present is Anderson. 
This youth, placed far from his friends, felt the ruthless severity of Hacket very 
bitterly, and, as he was by no means a genius, he was both well strapped him- 
self, and probably the cause of much strapping in others. Naturally of a re- 
served and retiecting character, he said little of his sufferings to any of his com- 
panions ; but the stripes sunk into his very soul, and, secretly writhing under a 
sense of te injustice and indignity with which he was treated, he conceived 
the most deadly sentiments of revenge against his master. To get these 
wreaked out in present circumstances was impossible; but he determined to 
take the first opportunity that occurred, and in the mean time to nurse his wrath, 
so that time should not interfere in fayour of a tyrant, who seemed to him to 
deserve the utmost vengeance that could be inflicted. 

Anderson, like so many otber Scottish youth, was draughied off at an early 
age to India, where he served for twenty-five years, during which he never 
once was able to revisit his native sheres. Having now attained a competency, 
and settled his affairs, he returned to Scotland, in order to spend there the re- 
mainder of his life. It will scarcely be believed that he still cherished his scheme 
of vengeance against Hacket ; but the fact is that he did so, and this indeed is 
what gives any value to the anecdote we are relating—it is curious only as a 
genuine instance of a feeling persevered in much beyond the term usually as- 
signed to human feelings. He came home—he purchased a short but effective 
whip—he journeyed to the town where he had been educated, and, establishing 
himselfin the inn, sent a polite message to ‘Hacket (who was still in the vigour 
of life, though retired from active duty,) inviting him to dine that afternoon 
with a gentleman who had once been his pupil. All seemed now in train for a 
retributory visitation upon the epiderm of the old gentleman ; and the reader 
may be trembling for the censequences of a revenge so much beyond the limit 
of all common resentments. 

Old Hacket dressed himself that day in his best—ruffles at the wrists, and 
silver buckles in his shoes—expecting, from the appearance of the man-servant 
who delivered the message, an entertamment of a recherche kind from one who, 
no doubt, felt a difficulty m expressing his gratitude for the unspeakable bene- 
fits of a sound flagellatory education. He was ushered into a room where he 
saw a table prepared for dinner. A gentleman presently entered, and, to his 
surprise, turned and deliberately locked the door, putting the key into his pock- 
et. ‘Then, taking down a whip from the mantel-piece, this gentleman came 
sternly up to the venerable schoolmaster, and asked if he had any recollection 
of him. No,’ said the teacher. ‘ Then, sir, I shall insure that you remem- 
ber me for ever after. Do you recollect a boy at your school twenty-five years 
ago, of the name of Walter Anderson?” ‘I dare say I do.’’ ‘Then, sir, I 
am that Walter Anderson. J have now come to punish you for the many un- 
merited thrashings which you gave me at school. ‘They were savage, sir, and 
only something of the same kind can expiate them. All the time I was in In- 
dia, I never allowed this design to lie dormant for a moment, and now the time 
for its execution is come. Strip, sir, this moment, and let me do full justice 





upon you. Resistance is altogether in vain, for the people here are all in my 

pay. Entreaty is equally vain, for nothing on earth could induce me to let you 
” 

escape. 


Hacket, it may well be believed, was in a dreadful panic, for he saw that he 
was in the hands of a man not to betrifled with. He was, however, shrewd in 
human nature, and possessed plenty of presence of mind. ‘“ Well, well,’ said 
he, “ that is a bad business; but I suppose it is true that I was rather severe 
long ago with my boys, and so must just submit. I sce, however, that prepara- 
tions have been made for dinner, and as I believe you to be a gentleman, | can- 
not suppose that you invited me here to that meal without intending to give it 
me. Now, if it is the same thing to you, I should much prefer having dinner 
first, and the licking afterwards. Come shall it not be so 1 

The man of vengeance was taken by surprise, and assented, though inward- 
ly resolving that nothing should in the long-run baulk him ofhis purpose They 
sat down, and the dinner and wine proved excellent. Hacket began to talk of 
old times, and of other boys who had been fellow-pupils with his host ; also of 
many sports and frolics in which Anderson amongst others had indulged He 
told what he had learned of the subsequent fortunes of many of these youths 
and gradually engaged Anderson into a relation of his own history. The whole 
bearing of the old man was so cheerful, so sympathising, and so entertaining, 
that Anderson, like the gloomy sultan, felt himself gradually dispossessed of 
the spirit whch had so long animated him. It became evidently an absurdity 
to think of lashing a neatly-dressed old gentleman who seemed to be the very 
pink of good humour. Once or twice he spasmodically endeavoured to re-awa- 
ken the flagging emotions of destructiveness, but it would not do—another droll 
chatty story from the pedagogue stilled them down again at once. By and by 
lie gave way entirely to the spirit of the hour, and ceased to think of his whip 
or its intended performances. cay 

Hacket got home that night in perfect safety, for Mr. Anderson insisted upom 
escorting him to his own door. 
TST a 


SWer.PsoTaAKeS, FALL OF 1844. 
E, the subscribers, asree to run a Sweepstakg sace over the Lexington (Kentucky) 
Associstion Course the day preceding the re_ular Fail Meeting, tree for al! ages, 
Sub. $100u each, . ft., Four mile heats To name and 

















————— 


three or morc Lo make a race 
close l-t dty of April next. ? 

We. the suoscribers, agiee to run a Sweepstake race for3 yr. olds over the Associa- 
tion Course tne Pall Meeting of 1844. four or more to mane a race; to be run agreeably 
to the rules of the Kentucky Association. Sub. $300 each, $1v0 ft. To name and close 
the 2U:n ut May next. 

Eniries in either of the above Stakes can be maie by addiessing (postage paid) 

(Jan. 20-t.layr.] J. K. McGUWAN, Sc’y Lex. J.C. } 

POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
NEVEKa. very superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for sale, 
at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can get all fur- 

theriuformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. (Sept. 23. 
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Tus wel] known weekly publication, which was established in 1831. by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheetof 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and ImpoRTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, om Stecl Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original) Pictures in oil by the most 
eminent Artists :— 

BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Batie Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicx after 
Trove’s painting, in the collection of JoHN C. STEVENs, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun CRowE Lt, of Fort Mitcheli, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after 
TROYE's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATH A, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq , of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after TRoYE’s painting, in the collection of THomas KIRKMAN, Esq. 


SHARK 
The property of Co]. Wm. R. Jounson, of Petersbur ,» Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
Troyvye’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxron, U. 8. N. 


HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHeL- 
woop after Trove’s painting, in the Office of the *‘ Spirit of the Times.” 


BOSTON, 
The propesty of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Latrre for Col. 
W. R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 


ARGYLE 
The property of Hon. Prerce M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trovg 
for Col] Hampron, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshelwood. 


WAGNER. 
Thopowerty of Mr. Joun CampBeLt, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
wher, and engraved by Prud’h» mme from the Original Picture,in the Office of the 
“* Spirit ef the Times.” 
MONARCH. 
The property of Col. Wape Hampton, of S. C.: Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinsheiwood. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PINDELL, Biaine & Co.,of Kentucky ; Engraved by DunneLi 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R, PINDELL, Esq. 


GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHorwE.t & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 


(Celebrated Trotters,) asin their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juun Connau, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 


MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 
The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Syiphide;” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
—_ a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
itor. 
On commencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th of 
March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed portrait of 


COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
‘» The Napoleon of the Turf!” 
Encraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by HENRY INMAN, Esq 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 


FASHION, 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as wil) hereafter 
be determined upon. 

The “Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledged ‘Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 

Ter ms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 

For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Doliars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 
subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones inthat proportion. Less than60 words 
will be considered half a square, more than 60a square. No Advertisements will be in 
serted unless paid for in advance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 
Ic? Extracopies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the Union, so 
as to secure them from injury. 
Ic > It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial de 
partment and to Blood Stock be addressedto Wa. T. PorTER ; allothers to J. RicHarps 
The Postage must be paid in ail cases. 
LQ = 

THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
ANUFACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted equal 
to any made in this country. The Sporting Powder 1s prepared with great care, is 
strong and quick. and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM Cc FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Aja. 


EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
No. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 
tye Subscriber begs leave to say that the above spacious house is now ready for the 
reception of permanent and trausient boarders. J. H. SHORT. 
(Dec. 30.} 














: Agents. 
(Sept. 2.3 








THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, 
bie che AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhcuse 


& Uo., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly.) 





CRICKET, 
M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manutacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Piniadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 


DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, 
OHN CONROY, Fishing Tackle manufacturer, in addition to his extensive assort 


ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain a 
(Dec. 2.) 








OR SALE. 
very valuablesingle-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
Will be sold a bargain. (Apr. 29. 


A 


be seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.”’ 





KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. : 
HE following Sweepstakes will come off over tne above Course the Spring of 


le44:— 
No |, Sweepstakes for colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, 3ub. $200 each, h. ft., three or 
more to make a race; to name aud close Ist of Jan. next. Now three subs. 
No 2. Sweepstakes for Maryland cults and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
(uree or more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of March next. tNov. 18.] 


LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Races over the Oakiand Course will take place on Monday, the 3d day of June 
nxt, and continue six days. The following Purses aud Sweepstakes will be run 


for, viz:— . 
First Day—Annual County Stakes, to which the proprietor will add a handseme Sil- 


ver Pitcner, Mile heats. 
Sane Day—Stable Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 
ft., to which W.H. 


March next, Mile heats. 
value $100, to name 








Second Day—Walker Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. 
Walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, 
and close Istof March next, Two ttre . 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150 e heats. : 

Third Dey—Hotel Stake, for all ages, sub. $100 each. h. ft., to which Messrs. Everette, 
Haskell, Bibb, and Walker will add a plate, value $200, to name and close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. . 

Same Day--Proprietor’s Parse $300, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Propristor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day— Mule Race for $30, Mile —-, ae 3 “ 5. 

Sizth Day—Jockey Club Purse $800, Four mile heats. | 

The Purses wil Ibe hung up at the Stand, and ten-year, will be done to accommo} 
date the racing men. The stables, stands, and He ty will be put iu complete repair, 
and tl ive satisfaction. - 

- ene Re ee ery JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 





ae 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
Shee Subscriber saere his services to publishers for the collection of debts in - 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to t ‘ 

business. Any matters intrasied tu his care will be altended to with punctuality an 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprieto” and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq..C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 


All communications t paid. : 
ee JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 


or purchase and sale of Statiorery, &c., No. 1¢7 Broadway. 
2.—[aug. 27-t.f.) 





New Yorw Augus 


CRICKET. 
REPARING for the Press,and will be published early in the season, say on or about 
St. George’s Day, the *‘ Cricketer’s Hand Book,’ by a Member of the * Toronto 
Cinb.” Price, 2s 6d 
Toronto, 1844. (Jan. 6] 





BAGATELLE TABLES. 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
L Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of ow ae materials, always on hand, suitable 

- s,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 
arg apeer py tay (eae FRANCIS COLSEY & JO’S Manufactory, 
26 llarrison-street. corner of Greenwich street. New York. 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
W F. BROUGL begs to inform those who use the Gan for Sporting purposes, that 
e he has received bv the “* Kennebec,” Capt. Smith. a consignment of a ew des- 
cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 

Powder Mills, London. ‘ ; r 
The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamond Grain— 
are increased strength and superior cleanliness over al! other descriptions of Gun- 


Pore te hed wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, ut 304 


nal teen W. F. BROUGH. 
tf Nov. 4-ly.) 109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway 


OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. , 
YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment, 
corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
gymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will find this ivstitution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other re -t superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabiishment is 
his Sparring Sehool, where Mr. O. 13 always ready. personally, to give instructions In the 
noble art of Self-Defence ; and he will cmnatelngd gers that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
ing the most skil'ul amatear sparrers in the city. 
wet ee taught by Mons. Durane.of Paris (tormeriy of the West Point Academy), ac- 
knowledged the best master of the Small-sword ever in this country. 
A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron ta get, in the form 
of a man, where any gentleman hitting the buli’s-eye three times out of five shots will 


ted witha silver cup. ; iia teal 
7 > Gymilasts will not be Ncccenmeded by boys, as is usually the case phen Some 
[Dce* 








ad 





| (Aprill6.) 





NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDA ' 
NO. | ANN-STRBET (UNDER THE AMERICAN pea Fahy atent a B Y 
SURGzons, Physicians, and the are informed that can +4 
for the cure of Ch 


this Institute all the latest iim ed 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of f Hath te 
the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention te the 


panes by ihe Principal of 
re of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs. & invented 
pt ee ethane a which’ has given general cotntacees yt {8 worn 
’ asc man 
eee infant with perfect ontaty of Jenssmending. ne ward iqeen 
rom abroad are provided with board at mode rates: ntion 
sou the education of children whilst under treatment for the rohg of clubt —-_ « 
a? a “bine. bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chik 
without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., : ; 
Principal of the Institute 
Sort at D a a WARE-ROOMS, 
os, AND GOLD-STREET, N. Y 
RICES GREATLY REDUCED,—T, inting Pre: 
a he 06 Hoe » Printi j 
- —- in consequence of the addition of new and nee por nto tpolt 
: or = and the eps in the cost of materials and labor, are enabled qrocliy ox 
Sens He piteen.e their Presses, and Printers’ and Binders’ materials generally, a8 will 
€ seen by their newly printed Circular,to which they beg leave to refer ” 

This establishment is still under the personal superintendence of RICHARD M. HOE 
and ROBERT HOE, and they assure their friends that. notwithstanding the great re- 
duction in prices, all articles manufactured by this establishment shall Beard ry ot h 
reputation which they have hitherto sustained. It will also be their constant nee 
Lo improve the quality of them in every particular. They flatter themselv also that 
their old friends will not only continue their favors, but that printers generally will 
preciate their endeavors to furnish the very best articles at barely rem peices. 

Re oe ey we — of the country for all <p used by Pr neers and ilies. in- 
cluding Type, Ink, Paper, etc., will be executed with the greatest care promptitude 
and on the best totme ep - ‘ _ ' 

obbing work and repairing will be done at the lowest possible prices very 
tention and expedition. ey : yr a af 

N.B. All articles manufactured by this establishment will be stamped R. HOE & CO., 
80 that persons from abroad may not be imposed upon with spurious articles in 
imitation of theirs. April, 1843.— (Jan. 33.) 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
4 subscriber is prepared to ‘‘ dash away and push away against the world. It is 
proud for a man to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish 
ing, Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat “ Henry Stork,’’ a boat that has won twe ins 
races in succession ; the *‘ G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ** Cimbria,” a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal a 
tion at the American Museum ; the ‘‘ Troubier,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which at 
defiance the last Fair of the American Institute ; the “* Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat “ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ‘* Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant ‘‘ Neptune,” for Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat ‘“Swift- 
sure.” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sailboat ‘‘ Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 foot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. 

Oars, Sweeps ,and Scul)s, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has alse 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. ' 

Mode!s of all the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with al] the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, ~- 
(Sept. 23.) 396, 406, and 414 Water street, and 141 Cherry-street. 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C. . 
yyw STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks te 

\ former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
= them that he has made fina] and permanent arrangements for continuing hia 

usiness. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

Itis the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and fromthe Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : ‘ 
Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... .......cencccccecccee---- $9 pr. week 

Do. do. (Ladies OrdiWry )..ccccdcoscdectssovencesebdsvesese SOV OOUe 
i Ts 86h lh 
(Oct.15.) 














PARR'S LiFE PILLS. 

N no one instance has this valuable medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford re- 
lef evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases; if any, from want of confidence, 
or hckleness, discontinue their use too early, and thus Jeave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ‘‘ Diseases siow in their 
progress go off slowly ; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 
which time has occasioned.” This should be borne in mina by all suffering fiom chronic 
diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impirt patience and perseverance in the use of 
this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured that 

time will effect a perfect and radical cure. 

DECEMBER AND JANUAKY.—These monihs have great effect upon the health; care 
should be taken to keep the stomach in order by aperient medicine: a few gentle doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
and produce serenity and comfort. 

Sold by all Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 304 Broad- 
way, 2d floor. 

Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street. Canada—A. Savage & 
Co., Montreal. ar ay [Dec. 30.2 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT 
RRANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
Stonington. 

_ Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington, willbe immediately forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads to Providence and Boston. 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
—— and the comfort and security of passengers, and not surpassed by any in the United 

tates. 

For passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samuel Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 
of Ilarnden & Co., No. 3 Wa!l-street. (Dec. 16.) 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS. » LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, veryrespectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends,and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 

dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. Heis 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. Hig 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long Known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
bestow. 

The stables are underthe management of G.DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. 

He pledges himse!f to spare neither ‘rouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to hia 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stagesregularly arrive at and cepart from this house. 

N.B. discharges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state efthe time, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any 1espectabie hote’ inthe country. 

Lexington. April 23, 1842—!Mav7.} J. B. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
HE high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part ef severai ma- 
kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Giliott, but upon the public. An inferios 
article, bearing the mispelied name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final?, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is nut up. 

Observethat allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘*‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or ‘*Joseph Gillott, Warranted.”’ and that each packet bears afac-simile of hie 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs le ve toinform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 


erms Mav S-t.f,1 
i yp AVENUE, corner 4vth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depov.) ; . 
Persons taking a Sanday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room ort orere 
fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excelient quality, and KIRK'S celebrated AL Yy 


PALE ALE always on hand. aoie : 
N.B. “* Beil’s Life in London,” ** Tom Spring's Life in London,’’ and various other Lon 


don papers. received regniariv by the Steamer- and Packets. fMareh 4.) 


JOHN ANDEKSON & CO.,, ’ 
a et cg gear of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Peari-street, and removed to their new building, No.2 Wall street, one door 
from Broadway ; and or the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. ate 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. _ 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S ' 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Ilavana and Principe Segars. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

HIS new and splendid establishment. located in Chesnut-street, at the cornere 
4 Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most —_ 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene. 2bout the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the pian of the american and Pazisian Hotels con o1ntly » hav 
both a Tabled’Hote anda Restaurante Cage Therooms, whichare unusuallylarge 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, wtthowt board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard, at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnisived in the smallest quantities ,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooas, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the *‘ Franklin” will befound oy all who may faves 


th t visit, li lly andtrulg a ‘‘ House cf Accommodation for St--ngers.”’ 
seen Ne d J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 














ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE 





[July 23.5 
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oe — Things Theatrical. 
— . 


— / SBA GHAS THOIO® wae 
PALMO’S NEW ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 


We hed the gratification of examining every part of this establishment yes- 
terday, and were surprised to find the arrangemeots in such a state of forward- 
ness. The house is situated on Chambers street, fronting ufon the Halls of 
Justice in the Park, and although the front is not quite completed, it already 
presents an imposing sppearance. The interior is most tastefully decorated, 
while the drop scene is superb ; this scene and the decorations were executed 
by Guidicini and Monachesi ; the architectural scenery by Brigaldi and Mulini; 
the landscape by P. Grain; the medallions end other paintings in vil, by S. 
Ck noon, 380 Broadway. There are exquisite specimens of each class of orne- 
ments] painting and decoration ; one is continually reminded of the first superb 
Opera House, subsequently the National Theatre. The saloons are commo- 
dious and elegantty fitted up, and nothing appears to have been left undone 
which could add to the comfort and enjoyment of the audience. The arrange- 
ment of the seats is unique—the nearest approach to it in this country being 
the Theatre D’ Orleans ; the pit is entered through the boxes, the price being 
the same to al! parts of the house. 

The house will be thrown open to the public on Wednesday evening next, 
when Be.uini's magnificent opera of Ji Puritani willbe performed. The princi- 
pal parts will be sustained by Mad’lle. Borghese, Mad. Majocchi, and Messrs. 
Valtellini (stage manager), Antogbnini, Perozzi, etc. The orchestra will be 
powerful and effective in the highest degree ; it comprises no less than thirty- 
two performers, of whom Reapetti is the leader. In addition there is a fine 
Brees Band engaged expressly for this opera. The chorus numbers twenty- 
four performers, with twelve supernomeraries. 

Mr. PaLmo merits the cordial support of every loverof music, ard the com- 
munity generally, for the spirit and good taste which have prompted this en- 
terprise. He is entitled to the good wishes of all, and we fervently hope his 
claims upon the public will be met in a liberal! spirit. The price of admission 
is one dollar to all parts of the house—there being but two tiers of boxes. 
To subscribers for the season of 24 nights the price is $20, which will secure 
any particular seat the subscriber may select, during the season. 





“ The N. Y. Vocal Society” gave their first corcert at the Washington Ho- 
tel, Broadway, on Friday week, the 19.h., to a saloon comprising the ‘ beau 
monde” of the city. The directors were Messrs. Rosier and Austin Phillipps 
The subscription to this concert is the same as ** The Philharmonic” of this 
city, with the seme regulations ($10 the season, allowing each member three 
admissions). The subscription book is open at the music store of Stodart 
& Co, and at T. W, Rosier’s, the Secretary, Price street, near Broadway. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN BOSTON. 





Exo:dium—The weather, past and present—A cheap Eating-House—Its miseries—The 
Walking and Walkers—Music—Painting—Theatricals—Progress of Temperance— 


Boston Museum. 
Boston, Jan, 22, 1844. 


Dear Sir,—I have once or twice attempted to commence a correspondence, 
but as often the first sentence has stuck in my pen, as Macbeth’s *“*amen”’ did in 
his throat. If the golden rule of poets was equally stringent upon letter- 


writerse—(I allude of course to the 
* Incipe si quid habes 
Et te quoque fecere poetam 
Pierides,’’) 
I should not be sitting down, steel in hand, to address my inanities to a paper 
in which, if my lucubrations be published, they will form an exception to the 
high literary character it so justly enjoys. 

The last time I made an effort was last week, I wi!l not mention the day, but 
it was one marked in my calendar with a black stone, and fitter for suicide than 
literary exertion. It was thawy, sloshy, slippery, muggy, dingy, rainy, wet. 
My cordwairer was inexorable, and my show boots iet in the water at every 
step. This, too, with an incipient rheumatism, and a caveat from the physician. 
However, thought I in the forenoon, after dinner I shall feel like writing. There 
is inspiration in beef and turtle soup. But the Fates forbade that consolation, a 
mistaken spirit of economy, and the importunity of a friend, induced me to 
visit a ‘“‘cheap and nasty’? Eating-house. So we dived into a subterranean 
abode that might have suggested the idea of an American Inferno to a Yankee 
Dante. The eating-room and kitchen were in common, and smoking was al- 
lowed. The tables were of deal, and the back-less seats were nailed to the 
floor so far from them that the epicures who patronized the establishment dired 
at an angle of forty-five. Some attempt at decoratiun and comfort appeered in 
a suit of red baize curtains, but these were sadly dirty and moth-eaten, ani 
bore an infinite number of faithful sketches of the scullions’ thumbs and fingers, 
done in grease, and perfumed with the same medium. There was no vacant 
place when we entered, and the only two men who had consumed their drench 
and offal, sat lazily picking their teeth with a pair of two-pronged iron forks, the 
property of the ‘eaterprising proprietor.” Their mean requests had becn 
complied with, and when they settled for their fare, the sum total amounted to 
seven and a quarter cents! Ridiculously smal! as this sum appears, it would 
seem that our duo viewed it differently, fur I overveard one of them say to his 
fellow-gormandiz-r—“ Sammy ! what would (name undistinguishable) 
say to this here extravagance? We must get out of this darned quick, or we 
shan’t have any tin for double O."” After being comfortably seated, a miserable 
wretch dragged himself leisurely to our shelf, and, by the aid of the reflection 
of his wfernal countenance in a triangular bit of looking-glass, arranged a pet 
whisker over a plate of light green pickles and a pot of burter. We thought 
thie tne climax of ill-breeding, but were disagreeably dissppoin'ed wheu ive 
wretch drawled out “have iiner of you gentleman got a tootb-pick you «an 
lend a feilur?” If looks nad been daggers there would have bee a case for 
the commonwealth attorney. We made a faint show of eating alier this, “ voved 
@ litike” with the burned muscle purporting to be roast bef, and looked at ite 
bread pudding the component parts of which might have aimed tne waiter’s 
system of Maemonics in recalling the events aud cnanges of a week or more. 
Our lendlord was a capital fellow, * unctuous,” not 


: ** With thy incomparable oil, Macassar!”’ 
but with specimens of hs own ‘cheap luxuries.” He made a deduction on 


account of our Graham-seeming abstemivusness, pressed us to partake of some 
of his small beer, “a sufferer by the late thunder-storm,” and dismissed us with 
almost tearful commisseration. Judge then, Mr. Editor, if inspiration could 
have followed such a dinner. 

This day of writing is fair and glorious ; a January sun “ bright es a Cairn 
Gorme,” steeps every thing in loveliness. The ¢rottoirs are covered with ice, 
but even the faux pas of beauty have their attractions. Jack Frost hes com 
misseration upon bachelors, and through his agency many revesliogs are 
achieved. Many a proud beauty meets th fate of Hebe— 


** Showing limbs as Joth to show 
Through many a thin Tarentian fold.” 


Would that { had some occurrence in your own peculiar province to relate ; 
but alas! in sporting matters the City of the Pilgrims is duller than ever. No- 
thing going on nor even talked of. Nobody’s “ mare has slipped Ler shoulder,” 
and nobody’s wife has been cornuting her epouse. Vieux Temps has spoiled 
the market for fiddlers, and catgut will continue at a discount until Ove But 
arrives. We want acantatrice “ damnably.” Casrexuan left a most favorable 
impression here, and should she sing here agaia would ‘‘ make a rage” as the 
French say. Boston people ¢alk musical dictionary, but actually relish nature 
more than art. The ‘ wood-notes wild” of Castelian please more than would 
the most finished vocalism of the ‘ Italiano Operano.”” I obtain the last quo- 
tation from the ‘+ Pic,” Apropos de Castellan, I saw by the paper the other 
day that a portrait of her had been painted by an artist of this city, a d, admiring 
the original, | immediately dropped into the studio where the * counterfeit pre- 
sentment” was visible. I jound @ charmiog little portrait, painted in that rich 

and graceful style for which young Reap is famous. Bat for the existence of 
this portrait, I should have missed the oppor unity of seeing some of the best 








age when most men are but beginning to achieve one. 

The National Theatre is—so say its friends—in the full tide of success. I 
have not been there. since Macrgapy, for I have outlived my love of terrific 
combats, sanguinary ruffians, and melodramatic murderers. My admiration is 
no longer excited by the brown tunic, the pink flannel tights, the corked lip, the 
black leather belt, the water-boots, and the *‘ loss pistols.” Mr. Persy has 
lately taken a very praiseworthy step, which is calculated to raise him in the 
estimation of our sober citizens, and will doubtless render him exceedingly po- 
pular. *‘ Ia consequence of misrepreseatations on his character,’’ as he observes 
in his card, he has abolished the bars for the sale of liquor, of which there were 
six in the house, so that, in future, amateurs of poultry will have to get their 
“fixeos” elsewhere; say at the ‘ Souggery,” which is located directly op. 
posite. 

Of the Bostou Museum I can speak from my personal knowledge. Its suc- 
cers is very great, and welldeserved. Mr. W. H. Smiru is the stage manager, 
and developes the resources of the company tu their fullest extent. Mr. Kix- 
BALL, the proprietor, is a man of taste, tact, and energy, Spares no expense in 
rendering his establishment acceptable to its fashionable patrons, and exercises 
a careful supervision over al] its departments. Cuiprenpave has been playing 
here to great acceptance. The low comedian of the company is Mr. C. W. 
Hunt, and a capital actor and man, and a great favorite. Mrs. Hust (formerly 
Miss Kerr) plays and dances here with great spirit and success. There are 
other members of the com any deserving a better notice than my prescribed 
limits will permit me to give. You know how Mitchell's pieces are done, and 
I can assure you that those at the Moseum are presented in a stvle of equal ex- 
cellence. Having trespassed on your time, however, too long, I will here sub- 
scribe myself, conscientiously yours, O_Lpuny. 


The Drama, Opera, ‘and Ballet. 


Latest News by the Britannia. 











Charles Kean who, with his charming wife, has lately been playing in Ireland, 
is ere long to make nis re-entry at Drury Lane, the theatre i which his fether 
achieved such unexampled triumphs. He has the advantage of always being 
secure of excellent support in the female characters, whereas other actors, es 
pecially in tregedy, are odliged to take their chance in such matters. On this 
account Macready, in America, has deeply to lament the absence of Miss H. 
Faucit ; as it is, he is astonishing the imhabitants of the United States by the 
novelty and truth of his style; but could he have carried Miss H. Faucit with 
him, they would both have returned not only laden with favorable opinions, 
but laden with solid and substantial proofs of those favorable opinions. As it 
is, we are told that Macready has already made large remittances, wisely not 
intending to trust the banks on the other side of the Atlantic. C Kemble 
lost large sums by injudicious confidence in them, and poor Power, on the 
other hand, by ** putting ali his ventures in une bottom,” went to the bottom 
with more than £2,000 in gold, part of his hard aud well-deserved earnings. 

Observer. 

Sheridan Knowles has come back to London after visiting many towns in the 
noith, and lecturing there on the stage and drama. His success has been vari 
vus, but on the whole he has met with good encouragement. We trust that 
he will now set to work to finish the play he bas in hend, as from present ap- 
pearance there is a fair prospect of his finding a good purchaser, aud of having 
it brought out to advantage. 


No step has been takea since our last towards the letting and re-opening of 
Covent Garden Theatre. I: 1s now stated that Van Amburg has relinquished 
any design he might have had upon it. In the meantime a great property, for- 
merly producing a rent of £14,000 2a year, is unprofitable, and a!! the orna- 
mental parts of the house daily sustaining damage from dust and damp. We 
heartily grieve over such a reverse of fortune and such a change in the nature 
of public amusements. But we cannot bring ourselves to pity the proprietors, 
who not long since bad the ball at their foot. They turned out Macready to 
make way for Madame Vestris, and they shut the doors upon Madame Vestris 
when she was paying them £5,000 a year, merely to indulge in an experiment 
of their own, founded, as we bave several! times shown, upon the most absurd 
calculations of profit, by persons who could not have made it answer, even if 
they had known as much about theatricals as they certainly do about law. 

Observer. 

Vienna.—Madlle. Fanny Elssler has made her appearance amongst us. She 
has given a few represeotations previous to her departure for Milan, and was 
most brilliantly received in this, her native city. A novel:y has been produced, 
which surpasses in splendor almost anything witnessed in a theatre, the ballet 
Prometheus, originally composed by Figano. The success it met with was, 
deservedly, most triumphant. The scenes when Prowetheus steals the sacred 
tire, and falls thunder-struck oy Jupiter, and also when he persuades the savages, 
and leads them to the Temple of Virtue, were depicted with marvellous accura. 
cy and stage effect. Costumes and decorations were of a most gorgeous de- 
scription, aod the whole was a spectacle which created the greaiest admuraton 
among the rather difici’e public ia Vienna. Staudigl is still at Karnerther; he 
intends departing for London early in March. 


Haymarket.—Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles Mathews re-appeared at this 
house last night, (Dec. 30:h,) and were well received by the audience. The 
pieces in which they make their re-appearance were—* Patter vy. Clatter,” and 
* The Liutle Devil.” The reception of Mr. C. Mathews was of a wore flat 
tering character than that of his lady, although she had no reason to be dissatis- 
tied with the portion of applause which greeted her. Both looked well in health, 
and acted with considerable spirit. A perceptible alteration was evident to 
Madame's fine voice ; and, truth told, it was un alteration forthe worse The 
audience, however, were good-natured, and apparentiy too glad to get their old 
favorites back to cavil about trifles. ell’s Life. 


EPIGRAM. 
“© You seem (o live fo laugh,” a young man said 
To a fair actress who had turned his head. 
‘© An,” cried the girl, ** a filse account vou give— 
I tive to tauga !—alas! | laugh to Live |” 

Court Journal. 

Prince Juseph Pontatowski, nephew of the Polish hero of that name, is ex- 
pected this winter in atis, aud the musical world are preparing to give bim 
a briiliant reception. He ts well known in Italy and on the coutinent geueral- 
ly, a8 one of tne most accomplished musical amateurs living, his vocal powers 
beg uo less remarkabie thau nts taleuts fur composition. A leiter from Rome 
says :—* Prince Puniatowski's vew and beautilul opera, * Bonifacio di Geremei, ' 
is all tne rage at the Teatro Argentini, which ts nigh'ly crowded by i for della 
noliiita Romana. The Prince offered his opera, ‘Don Desidario’ (a sori of 
‘Dou Parquaie’), to the tmpresario of the Italian Opera in Loudon ; but, at 
that period, Lablache Was tov much occupied to study the part.”’ It. 

Milan —Letters from this city state that great preparations are making at 
La Scala for the approachtng carvi-al season. Two new operas and two uew 
haliets are in renearsal. Muile. Grahn had arrived, and Mdlle. Fanny E ssler 
was daily expected. The Poilodramatic Suciety of that city has lately pro- 
duced Haltfaz, by Alexandre Dum+s. That society is compused of diletianti, 
aud has been established since 1794, for the encouragement of the drama. 
The celebrated Monti and Carlo Portv, and numerous other distinguished 
literati, wete amongst the members. 

‘Ii Barbiere’ has been again and again repeated at the Italian Opera at 
St, Petersburgh; ‘ Norma’ and ‘ Belisario’ wereto follow. Lauretta Assan- 
dri, the late prima donna at Berlin, will shortly be addedto the company, 
The experiment made at Warsaw during the last season having been su for- 
tunate, the government has determined upon having a permanent Italian 
Opera in that city. 

After having gathered a profusion of laurels at Rome, where her buoyant 
form and joyous style of dancing seem to have produced an electric effect 
on the generous enthusiasm of the nobies, Fanny Cerrito has now gone to ful- 
filan engagement at Parma, where her name had been sufficiently aitraciive 
to pre-engage every seat for six successive nights. Not content with retain- 
ing ber at an enormous price for twelve additional representations, the chiv- 
a!rous Romans loaded her with presents of jewellery, &c. Among the most 
magnificent of these was a laurel-wreath set with emeralds and brilliants, 
which was presented to her by Prince Doria from the chief nobles of the 
city ; and, “greater honor far,” the academical society of St. Cecilia elected 
her an honorary member. Court Journal. 

Verona —The young English cantatrice, Mdlle. Catarina Delci, whom the 
cabals of the theatre lately prevented from appearing at Milan, has, we learn 
from the Italian papers, just made a triumphant debut at Verona, where the 
enthusiasm excited by her performance was almost beyond precedent. The 
part selected for the occasion was Rossini, in “I! Barbiere,”’ aud the perfection 
of her style and execution of the cavatino duo, rondo ai Cembalo, &c , are de- 
scribed as heving been received with transports of applause so prolonged and 


A.B. R. 





so frequently renewed as to hiave delayed the iermineticn of the opera till an 


‘at an }cess 









unusually lste hour. It is mentioned as a subj 

of “ll Barbiére, toge | the season, it is found im- 
possible to bring out a serious opera for the young prima donna, whose strength 
is understood to lie in the higher range of lyric tragedy, the “ Normas,”’ 
“‘ Semiramides,” &c , for which she has been prepared under the inimitable 
Pasta. Argus. 
_ Rome.—It would appear by the following extract of a letter that Mille. Ce- 
rito is as great a favorite in the “* Sacred City” as in London :—* We had a petite 
emeute here a few evenings ago. At the termination of the second engage- 
ment of Mdlle, Cerito, she was presented with a gold wreath, set with bril- 
liants and pearls, after which she was serenaded by a number of her ad- 
mirers, when avother party approached and disturbed the parmonies by loud 
shouting and hissing, probably out of derision to the gallant serenaders 
The police was necessitated to interfere and disperse the disorderlies.” 


Ib. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have just concluded a successful e 
mess It is said ‘ae netted £900 by the visit to the Irish sotapetie 
ey have gone on to Belfast to fulfil an engagement previous to th ; 
ance at Drury Lane theatre on New Year’s wae. “ gotena 


Mr. Davie Rees, comedian, of the Haymarket, better known as the “ fat boy,” 
died in Ireland last week. He was the son of an old comedian celebrated a 
his imitations of actors of his day. In August, 1840, he made his appearance 
at the Haymarket Theatre, in the character of Crack, in the * Turnpike Gate,” 
and Golochard in the ‘‘ King’s Gardener,” with very considerable success. Mr 
Webster did much to forward his interest with the public ; but Rees was a bon 
vivant, and on several occasions ** partook so largely of the insane root” that he 
resigned his engagement. In Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, and Manchester, he 
was @ great favorite, and in other respects a most estimable mav, He was in 
his 49.h year. 


Professor Risley and his talented son made a great hit at the Haymarket, on 
the night of Frederick Webster's benefit ; their services have in consequence 
been retained for twelve nights during the holidays. Their extraordinary 
performances are executed with such perfect ease and elegance, that the 
most fastidious lady might have them in a drawing room without the fear of 
censure. 

Farren bas nearly recovered from his attack of paralysis, and was to appear 
at the Haymarket early in January. 

The celebrated sculptor, Evex, is now engaged at Paris upon a statute of 
Rossini, in marble, to be placed among the pillars of the Grand Opera. 


Miss Bruce Wyatt, the vocalist, was married last week to Mr. Deacon, the 
Planist. 


The St. James Theatre, Loudon, is advertised to be sold. 


It is said that Mr. and Mrs Wood are engaged at the Princess’s theatre, 
pe will make their first appearance tu a few days in the opera of the ‘* Maid of 

udab.”’ 

The Tribunal of the Seine gave judgment, a few days’ since, on the suit in- 
stituted by Madame Grisi against M. de Melcy, her husband, for division of 
their common property, and also for an authorisation from the Court to resume 
possession of the demesne of Vaucresson, which she purchased previously to 
her mnarriage. The opposition of M. de Melcy was founded on an article in the 
civil code, which declares that every wife who has not made her application to 
sare in their common property within five months of their separation mnst 
be considered as having given up her rights altogether. The Court viewed 
this objection as fatal, aud Madame Grisi was theretore nonsuited, with costs, 

Court Journal. 

First Representation of “Il Fantasma,” Persiani's New Opera.—Thia 
new work by the composer of ‘‘Ilues di Castro” was brought out, with com. 
plete success, last week, at the Italian Opera House, Paris. It will undoubt- 
edly find its way to London during the ensuing season. The following is the 
cast :— 


Dads 0 ods sab s 0 SO ECRS ee Pe cedensonses Sig. Fornasari 
eT ee eee ees SO 
BID iin - ci 0 6btb ie ed cstec Ube Hésed pete codes Sig. Mario 
ee et Sig. Morelli 
BD cada ttdctdiadwiadvietbdde tecddbitesdin Sig. Daifiori 
SD 5 uid tin d968 cosh bese bbaende on Sig. Bouconsiglio 
PE cccdvichtetteess 210t sd deee ts Madame Persiani 


Bass ds cdéticstidiebeoeds vic hidek itt He eee 
Sunday Times. 


Death of Catalani.—The newspapers have killed this celebrated cantatrice 
more than once. It is now currently reported that she died at her villa near 
Rome about three weeks ago, aged 59, but we think that she was 61, for in a 
memoir of her it 1s stated that she was born in 1782. She made her first public 
appearance at Venice in 1797, when only fifteen years old; afterwards she 
went to Verona, Mantua, and then proceeded to Lisbon, where she continued 
for three years, and there met with M Valebrique, an officer of the 8th regi- 
giment of French Hussars, whom she married. From Lisbon Catalani went to 
Spain, where she was received with open arms by the Queen, and when she 
mede her debut at a concert given in the opera-house the price of admission to 
principal places was fixed at tour ounces of gold, equal to twenty-one guineas a 
seat From Spain Catalaci wentto Paris, where she gave four concerts, each 
of which produced 24,000 francs! Catalani made her debut at the Italian 
Opera in London, December 13:h, 1806, in Portogallo’s ‘* Semiramide,” with 
ihe most astounding success. Her salary that season was two thousand gui- 
neas, but it was increased the following year to five thousand, and it was cal- 
culated, that in six months she received upwards of ten thousand pounds, in- 
cluding the Opera, festivals, concerts, &c. Catalani was in some measure mixed 
vp with the O. P row at Covent-Garden Theatre in 1809. Mr. Kemble had en- 
vaged her at a salary, it was said, of £4200 and two free benefits; this yave 
greet umbrage to John Bull, and her engagement was cancelled. Among the 
squids that were bandied about at the time was a parody on the * House that 
Jack built,” one of the stanzas of which ran thus;—* This is the Cat en- 
gaged to squall, to the poor in the pigeon-holes over the boxes, let to the 
great who visit the house that Jack built.” Catalani remained to this country 
for some years, and suug atthe grand festivals given at York and Birmingham 
in 1823, and in the following year she re appeared at the Opera, afier an ab- 
sence of ten years. She retired from public life in 1831, and went to reside 
ata beautiful villa near Florence. Catalani had three children, two born in 
Eogland; her husband died, we believe, in 1838. It is said that she has 
leit a fortune of 332 000/. * more or less” as the lawyers have it. Catalani 


was a splendid woman, end the grea'est singer that Europe ever produced. 
Ib. 


Catalani's real Biography.—The eminent vocalist, Catalani, has not been 
gathered to her fathers, as the saying is, although she is goue to ‘that oourne 
from which no travellerreturns.” The biography of the departed syren which 
is going the round of the papers makes ber out an Italian. We have beard 
quite another story, and as it will not be out of place here to give it, we are 
inclined to place it before our readers. The version of her birth, &c., as we 
have beard, runs thus :—She was born in Ireland, and report asserted her 'o be 
the daughter of one of the “clergy” of the Romish persuasion ; but as these 
gentry Gever figure in a paternal capacity, she went under the designation of a 
priest's niece Develop:ng in early life very superior vocal powers, the padre, 
who had connexions in Italy, sent the girl thither for instruction in the art of 
singing, &c., and the result of bis considerate aud fortunate decision is evidenc- 
ed in the glorious career of success which the annals of the lyric drama record 
under the name of Catalani. One wordto conclude. Her name was Catherine 
Delany, or, as she was while a child familiarly called, Katty Delany; it did not, 
therefore, tske eauch trouble for her Italian maestro to form the pure Roman 
patronymic of Caialani. Age and Argus. 


Mr. William Farren has returned to town, from Brighton, so much improved 
in health as to be enabled to attend the Haymarket Theatre almost every day, 
and it is anxiously koped that he may speedily resume his professional duties 
in the full enjoyment of perfect health. 


Tue Theatre Reyal, Liverpool, opened on Tuesday night last, 26:h Decem- 
ber, under the new lesseeship of Madame Celeste and Mr. Webster, to a house 
crowded to repletion, there having been 621 persons iu the dress-circie, 508 in 
the first circle, 639 in the pit, and 937 in the gallery, amounting in number to 
2,705, and in amount of money, at reduced prices, to upwards of 200/. On 
the second night the house contaired 2,119 persons, and places filling the dress 
and first circles were taken fora week to come. Madame Celeste spoke an ad- 
dress, written for the occasion by Mr. a Beckett, which was received with vo- 
ciferous applause, particularly the following concluding stanza in allusion to 
her conjoint speculation with Mr. Webster :— 


* But in myself alone, I don’t confide, 

For with another power I’m allied ; 

A manager who vow, for many a day, 

Has been in constant shunshine making hay. 
He has experience, and will embark it, 

By bringing here hay from tue London market ; 
But though | am a mavager, | own 

J, at your will, must hold my mimic throne. 
’Tis you are sovereign over all my measures, 
I but prime minister to al! your pleasures ; 
Your new dramatic premier humbly stands, 
Ready, on taking office, to kiss hauds.” 














